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THE PRACTICAL USES OF 
THEORY* 


BY HANS JONAS 


I 


I N HIS commentary to Aristotle’s “On the Soul,” Thomas Aquinas 
wrote as follows: 


All knowledge is obviously good because the good of any thing 
is that which belongs to the fulness of being which all things seek 
after and desire; and man as man reaches fulness of being through 
knowledge. Now of good things some are just valuable, namely, 
those which are useful in view of some end—as we value a good 
horse because it runs well; whilst other good things are also 
honourable: namely, those that exist for their own sake, for we 
give honour to ends, not to means. Of the sciences some are prac- 
tical, others speculative; the difference being that the former are 
for the sake of some work to be done, while the latter are for their 
own sake. The speculative sciences are therefore honourable as 
well as good, but the practical are only valuable.’ 


About three and a half centuries later, Francis Bacon wrote in 
The Great Instauration as follows: 


I would address one general admonition to all: that they consider 
what are the true ends of knowledge, and that they seek it not 
either for pleasure of the mind, or for contention, or for supe- 


* Eprrors’ Nore—This paper, in an abridged version—along with the appended 
discussion papers—was delivered at the New School on April 4, 1959, at a special 
session of the Graduate Faculty’s General Seminar sponsored by the Alumni Asso- 
ciation and the Cosmopolitan Club, in conjunction with the Faculty’s twenty-fifth 
anniversary celebration. 

1A. M. Pirotta, ed., Sancti Thomae Aquinatis in Aristotelis Librum de Anima 
Commentarium (Turin 1925) Lectio 1, § 3. The above quotation is from the trans- 
lation by K. Foster and S$. Humphries, Aristotle’s De Anima in the Version of 
William of Moerbeke and the Commentary of St. Thomas Aquinas (New Haven 


1951) P- 45- 
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riority to others . . . but for the benefit and use of life, and that 
they perfect and govern it in charity. ... [From the marriage of 
the Mind and the Universe] there may spring helps to man, and 
a line and race of inventions that may in some degree subdue and 
overcome the necessities and miseries of humanity . . . For the 
matter in hand is no mere felicity of speculation, but the real 
business and fortunes of the human race, and all power of opera- 
tion... And so those twin objects, human knowledge and human 
power, do really meet in one.? 

Here are two opposing statements of the aim and very meaning 
of knowledge and, consequently, of its relation to possible use, or 
to “works.” On this old theme the present discourse attempts 
to offer some comments unavailable to the original contestants 
but available to us in the light of the new “necessities and miseries 
of humanity,’ which are besetting us, so it seems, precisely as a 
concomitant of that use of knowledge envisaged by Bacon as the 
remedy for humanity's old necessities and miseries. 

Aquinas and Bacon obviously speak of two different things. In 
assigning different ends to knowledge, they speak in fact of dif- 
ferent kinds of knowledge, having also different kinds of things for 
their subject. Taking Aquinas first, the ‘speculative’ (that is, 
theoretical) sciences of his statement are about things unchange- 
able and eternal—the first causes and intelligible forms of Being— 
which, being unchangeable, can be contemplated only, not in- 
volved in action: theirs is ‘heoria in the strict Aristotelian sense. 
The ‘“‘practical sciences,” on the other hand, are “arts,” not 
“theory’—a knowledge concerning the planned changing of the 
changeable. Such knowledge springs from experience, not from 
theory or speculative reason. The guidance that theory can pro- 
vide with regard to the arts consists not in promoting their inven- 

2?From the Prooemium of Francis Bacon, The Great Instauration. The four 
sentences of the quotation occur in the text in that order, but widely scattered. 
An additional quotation from the Prooemium may instance Bacon's direct criticism 
of classical theory: “And for its value and utility it must be plainly avowed that 
that wisdom which we have derived principally from the Greeks is but the boyhood 


of knowledge, and has the characteristic property of boys: it can talk, but it cannot 
generate; for it is fruitful of controversies but barren of works.” 
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tion and informing their procedures, but in informing their user 
(if he partakes in the theoretical life) with the wisdom to use 
them, like all things, wisely, that is, in proper measure and for 
proper ends. This may be called a practical benefit of theory 
through the enlightening effect it has on the whole person of its 
votaries beyond its immediate actuality. But this benefit is not in 
the nature of a ‘“‘use’”’ made of theory as a means, and is anyway a 
second best in response to the necessities of man: the best is the 
sustained activity of pure thought itself, where man is most free. 

So far Aristotle and Aquinas. It is the “necessities of humanity”’ 
which assume first place in Bacon’s scheme: and since art is man’s 
way of meeting and conquering necessity, but without having 
hitherto enjoyed the benefit of speculative reason (mainly by the 
latter’s fault), Bacon urges that the two be brought into a new 
relationship in which their former separation is overcome. This 
involves a revision of both, but first, in causal order, of speculative 
science, which has so long been “‘barren of works.’” Theory must 
be so revised that it yields “designations and directions for works,” 
even has “‘the invention of arts” for its very end, and thus becomes 
itself an art of invention. Theory it is nonetheless, as it is dis- 
covery and rational account of first causes and universal laws 
(forms). It thus agrees with classical theory in that it has the 
nature of things and the totality of nature for its object; but it is 
such a science of causes and laws, or a science of such causes and 
laws, as then makes it possible “to command nature in action.” 
It makes this possible because from the outset it looks at nature 
qua acting, and achieves knowledge of nature’s laws of action by 
itself engaging nature in action—that is, in experiment, and there- 
fore on man’s own terms. It yields directions for works because it 
first catches nature ‘‘at work.” 

A science of “‘nature at work”’ is a mechanics, or dynamics, of 
nature. For such a science Galileo and Descartes provided the 
speculative premises and the method of analysis and synthesis. 
Giving birth to a theory with inherently technological potential, 
they set on its actual course that fusion of theory and practice 
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which Bacon was dreaming of. Before saying something more of 
the kind of theory that lends itself to technical application, and 
indeed has intrinsic reference to this kind of use, I must say 
something about use as such. 


II 


What is use for? The ultimate end of all use is the same as the 
end of all activity, and this is twofold: preservation of life and 
betterment of life, that is, promotion of the good life. Put nega- 
tively, as suggested by Bacon’s pair “necessities and miseries,” the 
twofold end is to ward off extinction and to overcome misery. We 
note the emergency aspect that Bacon gives to human endeavor, 
and thus to knowledge as part of that endeavor. He speaks of 
lifting or lessening am adverse and pressing condition, whereas 
Thomas, with Aristotle, speaks positively of attaining “fulness of 
being,” or perfection. Bacon’s negative emphasis invests the task 
of knowledge with a kind of physical and moral urgency altogether 
strange and novel in the history of theory, but increasingly familiar 
since his time. 

The difference in emphasis admits, however, of common 
ground: assuming mere preservation (which takes precedence in 
both cases) to be assured in its basic conditions, misery means 
denial of a good life, and its removal means betterment, and there- 
fore by both accounts the ultimate aim of all doing beyond that 
minimum necessary for survival is the good life or human happi- 
ness. Leaving the term “happiness” in all the ambiguity it must 
have until we determine what happiness may consist in, we may 
thus state as the ground common to Bacon and Aristotle that the 
“what for” of all use, including that of knowledge, is happiness. 

Whose happiness? If, as Bacon holds, knowledge is to do away 
with the miseries of mankind, it is the happiness of mankind 
which the pursuit of knowledge has for its aim. If, as Aristotle 
holds, man as man reaches fulness of being through, or rather in, 
knowledge, it is the happiness of the knower which the pursuit of 
pure knowledge achieves, In both cases there is, then, a supreme 
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“use” to theoretical knowledge. To Aristotle it consists in the 
good that knowledge works in the soul of the knower, that is, in 
the condition of knowing itself as the perfection of the knower’s 
being. To claim this ennobling effect for knowledge makes sense 
only when theory is knowledge of the noblest, that is, most perfect, 
objects. There being such objects is indeed the condition of there 
being “theory” in the classical sense of the word; and conversely, 
failing such objects the contemplative ideal of classical philosophy 
becomes pointless. Assuming the condition as given, then theory, 
as intellectual communion with those objects, cannot so much be 
said to promote happiness as in its actuality to be happiness— 
“divine,” and therefore but briefly obtainable in the lives of mor- 
tals. Hence in this case possession and use are the same thing. 
If there is a further “use” of theory beyond its own activity—and 
therefore a contribution to happiness of a more “human” (as dis- 
tinct from “‘divine’’) kind—it consists, as we have seen, in the wis- 
dom it confers on the person for the conduct of his life in general, 
and in the comprehension which, from the summit of speculation, 
transfuses his understanding of all things, inc'uding common 
things. But although theory through wisdom may deliver its 
possessor from the spell of common things, and thereby increase his 
moral freedom from their necessity, it does not increase his physical 
control over and use of them (rather tends to limit the latter), and 
leaves the realm of necessity itself unaffected. 

Since Bacon it has been the other alternative that matters. To 
him and those after him, the use of knowledge consists in the 
“fruits” it bears in our dealing with the common things. To bear 
that fruit the knowledge itself must be of common things—not 
derivatively so, as was classical theory, but primarily and even 
before becoming practical. This is indeed the case: the theory 
that is thus to be fruitful is knowledge of a universe which, in the 
absence of a hierarchy of being, consists of common things entirely. 
Since freedom can then no longer be located in a cognitive relation 
to the “noblest objects,’ knowledge delivers man from the yoke 
of necessity by meeting necessity on its own ground, and achieves 
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freedom for him by delivering the things into his power. A new 
vision of nature, not only of knowledge, is implied in Bacon's insist- 
ence that “the mind may exercise over the nature of things the 
authority which properly belongs to it.” The nature of things is 
left with no dignity of its own. All dignity belongs to man: what 
commands no reverence can be commanded, and all things are for 
use. To be the master of nature is the right of man as the sole 
possessor of mind, and knowledge, by fitting him to exercise this 
right, will at last bring man into his own. His own is “the 
kingdom of man,” and it consists in his sovereign use of things. 
Sovereign use means more use—not merely potential but actual 
and, strange to say, even necessary use. Control, by making ever 
more things available for more kinds of uses, enmeshes the user's 
life in ever more dependencies on external objects. There is no 
other way of exercising the power than by making oneself available 
to the use of the things as they become available. Where use is 
forgone the power must lapse, but there is no limit to the exten- 
sion of either. And so one master is exchanged for another. — 
Even the assumption of power in the first place is not quite so 
free as the appeal to man’s legitimate authority suggests. For not 
only is man’s relation to nature one of power, but nature herself 
is conceived in terms of power. Thus it is a question of either 
ruling or being ruled; and to be ruled by a nature not noble or 
kindred or wise means slavery and hence misery. The exercise of 
man’s inherent right is therefore also the response to a basic and 
continuous emergency: the emergency of a contest decreed by 
man’s condition. The attack of knowledge, being a defense 
against necessity, is itself a function of necessity, and retains this 


aspect throughout its career, which is a continuous response to the 
new necessities created by its very progress. 


For knowledge to be beneficial to man’s estate it must be “‘per- 
fected and governed in charity."" Bacon holds that whoever admin- 
isters the course and the use of theory must take the necessities and 
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miseries of humanity to heart. The blessings of knowledge are 
not in the first place for the knower but for his not-knowing fellow- 
men—and for himself only in so far as he is one of them. Unlike 
the magician, the scientist does not acquire in his own person the 
power that springs from his art. He hardly even acquires, and 
certainly does not own, the knowledge itself in his own person: 
since this knowledge is a collective enterprise, his fractional con- 
tribution goes into the common siock, of which the scientific com- 
munity is the depository and society as a whole should be the 
veneficiary. Among the benefits that knowledge grants through 
power over things is relief from toil: leisure then, but not the 
scientist's own, is here a fruit of knowledge. The classical pattern 


was the opposite: leisure was a condition of theory, antecedently 


assured to make theory possible, not something to be achieved by 
its exertions. Modern theoretical activity, far from being use of 
leisure, is itself a toil and part of the common toil of humanity, 
however gratifying to the toiler. This alone shows that modern 
theory does not, in human terms, take the place of classical theory. 

Furthermore, the need for charity or benevolence in the use of 
theory stems from the fact that power can be for evil as well as for 
good. Now charity is not itself among the fruits of theory in the 
modern sense. As a qualifying condition of its use—which use 
theory itself does not specify, let alone determine—it must spring 
from a source transcendent to the knowledge that the theory 
supplies. 

Here a comparison with the classical case is instructive. Though 
Plato does not call it by that name, the responsibility that compels 
the philosopher to return to the “cave” and help his fellowmen 
imprisoned there is an analogue to Bacon's charity or pity. But 
also how different! In the first place, since of theory in the 
Platonic sense the activity as well as the object is noble, it will 
itself be the source of benevolence in its adepts for whatever part 
they may take in the active life. Non-benevolent action would be 
inconsistent with the light they partake of through the highest 
knowledge. No such contradiction obtains between the insights 
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of science and their potential non-benevolent use. Secondly, 
though in Plato’s scheme the “descent” into the active life is not 
by inclination but by duty, and this duty is proximately enforced 
by the state, its ultimate sanction emanates from the object of con- 
templation itself, namely “the good,” which is not envious and 
impels its own communication; thus no additional and heterogenic 
principle is required to provide the ground of responsibility. 
Finally, the returning philosopher's action in the cave is con- 
cerned not with the managing of things, but with the ordering of 
lives; in other words, it is not technical but political, informed 
by the vision of order in the intelligible world. Thus it is an 
“application” that derives its motive, its model, and its standard 
of what is beneficial from the one and self-sufficient theory. Such 
“application” can be exercised only in person by the authentic 
adepts of theory; it cannot be delegated, as can and must the 
application of the ““know-how’”’ of technical science. 

By contrast, modern theory is not self-sufficiently the source of 
the human quality that makes it beneficial. That its results are 
detachable from it and handed over for use to those who had no 
part in the theoretical process is only one aspect of the matter. 
The scientist himself is by his science no more qualified than others 
to discern, nor even is he more disposed to care for, the good of 
mankind. Benevolence must be called in from the outside to 
supplement the knowledge acquired through theory: it does not 
flow from theory itself. 

Why is this so? One answer is commonly expressed in the state- 
ment that science is “‘value-free’”’ (wertfrei), with the corollary that 
values are not objects of knowledge, or at any rate of scientific 
knowledge. But why is science divorced from value, and value 
considered non-rational? Can it be because the validation of value 
requires a transcendence whence to derive it? Relation to an 
objective transcendence lies today outside theory by its rules of 
evidence, whereas formerly it was the very life of theory. 

“Transcendence” (whatever else the term comprises) implies 
objects higher than man, and about such was classical theory. 
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Modern theory is about objects lower than man: even stars, being 
common things, are lower than man. No guidance as to ends can 
be derived from them. The phrase “lower than man,” implying a 
valuation, seems to contradict the asserted “value-freedom” of 
science. But this value-freedom means a neutrality as much of the 
objects as of the science: of the former, their neutrality toward 
whatever value may be “given” them. And what lacks intrinsic 
value of its own is lower than that by reference to which alone it 
may receive value, namely, man and human life, the only remain- 
ing source and referent of value. 

What then about the sciences of man, like psychology or soci- 
ology? Surely it cannot be said of them that the objects of science 
are lower than man? Their object is man. Is it not true that with 
them value re-enters the universe of science? And cannot spring 
from them, as dealing with source and reference of all value, a 
valid theory of value? Valuation as a fact indeed becomes known 
in the human sciences—but not value itself. And facetious as it 
may sound: in so far as they are sciences their object too is “lower 
than man.”” How so? Fora scientific theory of him to be possible, 
man, including his habits of valuation, has to be taken as deter- 
mined by causal laws, as an instance and part of nature. The scien- 
tist does take him so—but not himself while he is assuming his 
freedom of inquiry and his openness to reason, evidence, and truth. 
Thus man-the-knower apprehends man-qua-lower-than-himself and 
in doing so achieves knowledge of man-qua-lower-than-man, since 
all scientific theory is of things lower than man the knower. It is 
on that condition that they can be subjected to “theory,” hence to 
control, hence to use. Then man-lower-than-man explained by the 
human sciences—man reified—can by the instructions of these sci- 
ences be controlled (even “engineered’’) and thus used. 

Charity then, or even love (as love of mankind rather than per- 
son), in trying to make such use a charitable or beneficent one, does 
not correct but rather confirms the lower status. And as the use 
of what is lower-than-man can only be for what is lower and not 
for what is higher in the user himself, the knower and user 
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becomes in such use, if made all-inclusive, himself lower than man. 
And all-inclusive it becomes when it extends over the being of 
one’s fellowmen and swallows up the island-kingdom of the person. 
Inevitably the manipulator comes to see himself in the same light 
as those his theory has made manipulable; and in the self-inclusive 
solidarity with the general human lowliness amidst the splendor of 
human power his charity is but self-compassion and that tolerance 
which springs from self-contempt: we are all poor puppets and 
cannot help being what we are. Benevolence then degenerates to 
condoning and conniving. 

Even when of a purer and less ambiguous kind, benevolence 
alone is insufficient to insure beneficial use of science. As a dis- 
position to refrain from harming, it is of course as indispensable in 
this context as it is in the fellowship of men in general. But in 
its positive aspect good will is for the good and must therefore be 
informed by a conception of what is the good. Whence such a 
conception can derive and whether it can be raised to the rank of 
“knowledge” must here be left undecided. If there is a knowledge 
of it, not science can supply it. Mere benevolence cannot replace 
it—nor even love, if love without reverence; and whence can rever- 
ence come except from a knowledge of what is to be revered? But 
even if a guiding knowledge of the good, that is, true philosophy 
were available, it might well find its counsel to be of no avail 
against the self-generated dynamics of science in use. ‘To this 
theme I shall return at the end. Now I must say something more 
about the specifically modern practice-theory relation itself and the 


ways it works, rather than what it works for. 


IV 


We speak of using when we apply something as a means toward an 
end. As the end is distinct from the means, so normally is the 
means distinct from its application. That is to say, the means has 


a prior existence of its own and would continue to be what it is 
even if never so applied at all. Whether this holds fully for theory 


too, or for every theory, we have reason to doubt. But in speaking 
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of uses of theory that much is conceded that theory, however used, 
is also something by itself. 

Being something by itself is not necessarily to be neutral to 
possible use. Use may be essential, or it may be accidental, to that 
which can serve as a means. Some things, though having a sub- 
stantive being of their own once they exist, do so as means from 
the outset. A tool, for example, owes its very being to the purpose 
beyond itself for which it was designed. If not put to such service 
it misses its raison d’étre. To other things use comes as it were 
as an afterthought on the part of a user: for them, being used is 
accidental, extraneous to the being they have in their own inde- 
pendent right. In the first category are mainly man-made things, 
like hammers or chairs, in the second mainly natural ones, like 
horses or rivers. Theory is certainly man-made, and it has uses; 
but whether use is essential or accidental to it may well depend 
on the kind of theory one considers, as also on the kind of use. 
Mathematics, for example, differs in this respect from physics. My 
thesis is that to modern theory in general, practical use is no acci- 
dent but is integral to it, or that “science” is technological by 
its nature. 

Practical is a use which involves external action, resulting in a 
change in the environment (or preventing a change). External 
action requires the use of external, physical means, and moreover 
some degree of information, which is an internal, non-physical 
thing. But all action which is not strictly routine, and not purely 
intuitive, requires more than that, namely deliberation, and this 
can be as to ends and as to means: as to ends—for example, 
whether desirable, and whether generally possible; as to means— 


for example, which as such suitable, and which here and now avail- 
able. In all these respects, knowledge (if not necessarily theory) 
enters into the conditions and conduct of action and is made use of. 

Obviously it is a different kind of knowledge which has to do 
with the desirability of ends, and a different kind that has to do 
with feasibility, means, and execution. Again, within the latter 
kind, the knowledge which pronounces on possibility in principle 
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is different from the one which maps, still in the abstract, possible 
ways of realization, and this from the discernment of the course of 
action most practicable in the given circumstances. We have here 
a scale descending from the general to the particular, from the 
simple to the complex, and at the same time from theory to prac- 
tice, which is complexity itself. The knowledge of possibility 
rests on the universal principles of the field, its constitutive laws 
(the terminal points of what Galileo called the “resolutive 
method’); that of typical ways of coming-to-be on more complex 
and more specific causal patterns, embodying the first principles 
and providing models for rules of action (““compositive method”); 
the knowledge, finally, of what to do now is entirely particular, 
placing the task within the context of the whole, concrete situa- 
tion. The first two steps are both within theory, or rather, they 
each can have their developed theory. The theory in the first case 
we may call science proper, such as theoretical physics; the theory 
in the second case, derivative from it in logic, if not always in fact, 
we may call technological or applied science—which, it must be 
remembered, is still “theory” in respect to action itself, as it offers 
the specific rules of action as parts of a reasoned whole and without 
making a decision. The particular execution itself has no theory 
of its own and can have none. Though applying the theory, it 
is not simply derivative of it but involves decision based on judg- 
ment; and there is no science of judgment (as little as.there is one 
of decision)—that is, judgment cannot be replaced by or trans- 
formed into science, much as it can avail itself of the findings and 
even of the intellectual discipline of science and is itself a kind 
of knowledge, a cognitive faculty. Judgment, says Kant, is the 
faculty of subsuming the particular under the universal; and since 
reason is the faculty of the universal, and science the operation of 
that faculty, judgment as concerned with particulars is necessarily 
outside science and strictly the bridge between the abstractions of 
the understanding and the concreteness of life. 

In the first stage, that of pure science, the form of propositions 
is categorical: A is P, B is P, . . . In the applied stage, the form is 
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hypothetical: if P is to be, then either A or B . . . must be provided. 
In the deliberations of practical judgment, the propositional form 
is problematical: particulars f, g, . . . available in the situation, 
do perhaps (not, partially) fit the demands of universal A, or B, 

.; may therefore be (not, more, less) suitable for bringing 
about P. Invention is typically such a combination of concrete 
judgment with abstract science. 

It is in this realm of concrete judgment and choice that the 
practical use of theory comes about. Whence it follows that the 
use of theory does not itself permit of a theory: if it is enlightened 
use, it receives its light from deliberation which may or may not 
enjoy the benefits of good sense. But this knowledge of use is dif- 
ferent not only from the knowledge of the theory used in the case 
but from that of any theory whatsoever, and it is acquired or 
learned in ways different from those of theory. This is the reason 
why Aristotle denied there being a science of politics and practical 
ethics; the where, when, to whom. . . cannot be reduced to general 
principles. Thus there is theory and use of theory, but no theory 
of the use of theory. 

At the opposite end of the scale is the knowledge concerning 
ends repeatedly alluded to—of which today we do not know 
whether it admits of theory, as once it was held eminently to do. 
This knowledge alone would permit the valid discrimination of 
worthy and unworthy, desirable and undesirable uses of science, 
whereas science itself only permits discrimination of its correct or 
incorrect, adequate or inadequate, effectual or ineffectual use. But 
it is with this very science which is not in doubt we must now con- 
cern ourselves, asking what features intrinsically fit this type of 
theory for use in the world of things. 


Vv 


Of theory formation one of its nineteenth-century masters, Hein- 
rich Hertz, had this to say: “We form images or symbols of the 
external objects; the manner in which we form them is such that 
the logically necessary consequences of the images are invariably 
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the images of the materially necessary consequences of the cor- 
responding objects.” * 

This is an elliptic statement. For the “images or symbols” 
formed and used are not of the immediate external objects such as 
rocks and trees, or even of whole classes or general types of such, 
but symbols for the residual products of a speculative analysis of 
the given objects and their states and relations—residues which 
admit of none but symbolic representation, yet by hypothesis are 
presumed to underlie the objects and thus treated as “external 
objects” themselves in substitution for the original objects. 

The key term here is ‘‘analysis."" Analysis has been the distinc- 
tive feature of physical inquiry since the seventeenth century: 
analysis of working nature into its simplest dynamic factors. ‘These 
factors are framed in such identical quantitative terms as can be 
entered, combined, and transformed in equations. The analytical 
method thus implies a primary ontological reduction of nature, 
and this precedes mathematics or other symbolism in its applica- 
tion to nature. Once left to deal with the residual products of 
this reduction, or rather, with their measured values, mathematics 
proceeds to reconstruct from them the complexity of phenomena 
in a way which can lead beyond the data of the initial experience 
to facts unobserved, or still to come, or to be brought about. That 
nature lends itself to this kind of reduction was the fundamental 
discovery, actually the fundamental anticipation, at the outset of 
mechanical physics. 

With this reduction, “substantial forms,” that is, wholeness as 
an autonomous cause with respect to its component parts, and 
therefore the ground of its own becoming, shared the fate of final 
causes. In Newtonian physics the integral wholeness of form, on 
which classical and mediaeval ontology was based, is broken up 
into elementary factors for which the parallelogram of forces is 
a fitting graphic symbol. The presence of the future, formerly 
conceived as potentiality of becoming, consists now in the calcula- 


}H. Hertz, Prinzipien der Mechanik, p. 1, taken from Hermann Weyl, Philosophy 
of Mathematics and Natural Science (Princeton 1949) p. 162. 
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bility of the operation of the forces discernible in a given configura- 
tion. No longer something original in its own right, form is the 
current compromise among the basic actions of aggregate matter. 
The falling apple is not so much elevated to the rank of cosmic 
motion as the latter is brought down to the level of the falling 
apple. This establishes a new unity of the universe, but of a dif- 
ferent complexion from the Greek one: the aristocracy of form is 
replaced by the democracy of matter. 

If, according to this “democracy,” 
their seemingly genuine qualities are due to the quantitatively 
more or less involved combination of some simple substrata and 
their dynamics. Generally complexity and degrees of complexity 
supplant all other ontological distinctions. ‘Thus for purposes 
of explanation the parts are called upon to account for the whole, 
and that means that the primitive has to account for the more 
articulated, or, in older parlance, the lower for the higher. 

With no hierarchy of being but only distributions of a uniform 
substratum, all explanation has to start from the bottom and in 
fact never leaves it. The higher is the lower in disguise, where the 
disguise is provided by complexity: with the latter’s analysis, the 
disguise dissolves, and the appearance of the higher is reduced 
to the reality of the elemental. From physics this schema of 
explanation has penetrated all provinces of knowledge, and it is 
now as much at home in psychology and sociology as in the natural 
sciences where it originated. No longer is the realm of passion 
characterized by the absence of reason, but reason is characterized 
as a disguise of passion. The transcendental philosophy of a 
society is but the ideological superstructure to (and thus a disguise 
of) its vital interests, which reflect organic needs, which depend 
on physical constitution. The rat in the maze tells us what we 
are. Always the lower explains the higher and in the course of 
analysis emerges as its truth. 

Now this ontological analysis has per se technological implica- 
tion prior to any application in fact. The latter is possible only 
because of the manipulative aspect inherent in the theoretic con- 


wholes are mere sums, then 
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stitution of modern science as such. If it is shown how things are 
made up of their elements, it is also shown, on principle, how 
they can be made up out of such elements. Making, as distinct 
from generating, is essentially putting together pre-existing mater- 
ials or rearranging pre-existing parts. Similarly, scientific cogni- 
tion is essentially analysis of distribution, that is, of the conditions 
in which elements are interrelated, and is not burdened with the 
task of comprehending the essence of those elements themselves. 
Not what they are but how they function under such specified con- 
ditions, that is, in such combinatorial relations, is the theme that 
science can and does pursue. This restriction is basic to the 
modern conception of knowledge; for, unlike substantial natures, 
distributions of conditions can be reconstructed, even freely con- 
structed, in mental models and so allow of understanding. Again, 
unlike “natures,” they may be actually repeated or modified in 
human imitation of nature, that is in technique, and so allow of 
manipulation. Both understanding and making are here con- 
cerned with relations and not with essences. In fact, understanding 
of this sort is itself a kind of imaginary making or remaking of its 
objects, and this is the deepest cause for the technological applica- 
bility of modern science. 

Early in the eighteenth century, Vico enunciated the principle 
that man can understand only what he has made himself. From 
this he reasoned that not nature, which as made by God stands 
over against man, but history, which is of man’s own making, can 
be understood by man. Only a factum—what has been made— 
can be a verum. But in opposing this principle to Cartesian 
natural science, Vico overlooked the fact that, if only “has been 
made” is widened to “can be made,” the principle applies to 
nature even better than to history (where in fact its validity is 
doubtful). For according to the mechanistic scheme the knowl- 
edge of a natural event deals, as we have seen, not with the God- 
created part of the situation—the intrinsic nature of the substances 
involved—but with the variable conditions which, given those sub- 
stances, determine the event. By reenacting those conditions, 
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in thought or in actual manipulation, one can reproduce the event 
without producing the substratum. To understand the substra- 
tum itself is as much beyond man’s powers as to produce it. But 
the latter is beyond the powers even of nature, which, once 
created in its substantial entities, “creates” only by manipulating 
them, that is, by the shift of relations. Conditions and relations 
are the vehicle for created nature’s noncreative productions, just 
as they are the vehicle for created man’s cognition of nature and 
also for his technical imitation of nature’s ways of production. 
This was the meaning of Bacon’s famous maxim that nature can 
be commanded only by being obeyed. Nature’s quasi-technical 
modes of making—or nature as its own artificer and artifact—is 
the at once knowable and imitable aspect of it, whereas essences in 
themselves are unknowable because unmakable. The metaphor 
of “nature’s workshop,” into which science is to pry in order to 
learn her procedures, popularly expresses the point that the distinc- 
tion between natural and artificial, so basic to classical philosophy, 
has lost its meaning. “I do not,” wrote Descartes, “recognize any 
difference between the machines made by craftsmen and the 
diverse bodies put together by nature alone . . . all the rules of 
mechanics belong to physics, so that all things which are artificial 
are thereby natural” (Principles tv, art. 203). In the same vein, 
Descartes could say “Give me matter and motion, and I shall make 
the world once more’”’—a saying impossible in the mouth of a 
pre-modern thinker. To know a thing means to know how it is or 
can be made and therefore to be able to repeat or vary or anticipate 
the process of making. It does not matter whether man can always 
actually, with the forces at his command, provide the factors mak- 
ing up the required conditions and, therefore, himself produce 
their result. Man cannot reproduce a cosmic nebula, but assum- 
ing he knows how it is produced in nature, he would on principle 
be able to produce one too if he were sufficiently large, powerful, 
and so on, and this is what to know a nebula means. To put it in 
the form of a slogan, the modern knowledge of nature, very unlike 
the classical one, is a “know-how” and not a “know-what,” and on 
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this basis it makes good Bacon's contention that knowledge is 
power. 

This, however, is not the whole story of the technological aspect 
inherent in scientific theory. Theory is an internal fact and 
internal action. But its relation to external action may be not 
only that of means to end by way of application, but also the 
reverse: that is, action may be employed in the service of theory 
as theory may be employed in the service of action. Some com- 
plementarity of these two aspects suggests itself from the outset: 
it may be that only that theory which has grown out of active 
experience can be turned to the active changing of experience; 
or only that theory can become a means to practice which has 
practice among its own means. That this is the case becomes 
obvious when we consider the role of experiment in the scientific 
process. 

The alliance contemplated by Bacon between knowing and 
changing the world is indeed much more intimate than the mere 
delegation of theoretical results to practical use, that is, the post 
factum application of science, would make it. The procedure of 
science itself, if it is to yield practically relevant results, has to be 
practical, namely, experimental. We must “close with nature” 
and do something to it in order to make it yield its secrets through 
the response we have elicited, “seeing,” as Bacon says, “that the 
nature of things betrays itself more readily under the vexations of 
art than in its natural freedom.”” Thus in two different respects 
modern science is engaged in the active changing of things: on the 
small scale of the experiment it effects change as a necessary means 
of knowing nature, that is, it employs practice for the sake of 
theory; the kind of theory gained in this way lends itself to, and 
thus invites, the large-scale changes of its technical application. 
The latter, in turn, becomes a source of theoretical insights not 
to be gained on the laboratory scale—in addition to furnishing the 
tools for more effective laboratory work itself, which again in turn 
yields new increments of knowledge, and so on in a continuous 
cycle. In this way the fusion of theory and practice becomes insep- 
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arable in a way which the mere terms “pure” and “applied” science 
fail to convey. Effecting changes in nature as a means and as a 
result of knowing it are inextricably interlocked, and once this 
combination is at work it no longer matters whether the pragmatic 
destination of theory is expressly accepted (for example by the 
“pure” scientist himself) or not. The very process of attaining 
knowledge leads through manipulation of the things to be known, 
and this origin fits of itself the theoretical results for an application 
whose possibility is irresistible—even to the theoretical interest, 
let alone the practical, whether or not it was contemplated in the 


first place. 
VI 


At the same time the question as to what is the true human end, 
truth or use, is entirely left open by the fact of the union as such 
and is in essence not affected by the conspicuous preponderance 
of the practical element. The answer is determined by the image 
of man, of which we are uncertain. Certain it is from what we 
have learned that if “truth” be the end it cannot be the truth of 
pure contemplation. The modern discovery that knowing nature 
requires coming to grips with nature—a discovery bearing beyond 
the field of natural science—has permanently corrected Aristotle’s 
“contemplative” view of theory. More, of course, was involved in 
the ideal of the contemplative life than a conception merely of 
theoretical method: more than the latter’s correction must also 
be involved in a legitimate farewell to the ideal—a farewell the 
more bidden with a heavy heart the more understood in its 
necessity. 

It was Aristotle’s contention that we act in order to intuit and 
not intuit in order to act—on which the favorite modern comment 
is that it reflects nothing but the attitude of a leisure class in a 
slave society. Rarely in our pragmatic climate is the trouble taken 
to ask whether Aristotle, socially biased or not, might not be right. 
He was, after all, not deaf to the demands of “‘reality.”” That the 
necessities of life have to be taken care of first he explicitly states, 
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this being the task allotted to civilization; only he considered this 
task to be finite, not infinite, or interminable, as it is likely to 
appear to modern thought on the basis of different attitudes and 
experiences. Even with these it is well to consider the Greek 
reasoning in the matter, so as to put the contemporary dynamism 
of the active life in its proper perspective. Some simple considera- 
tions will still be found pertinent. Thus Aristotle’s reasoning that 
we make war in order to have peace is unanswerable, and the 
generalization that we toil in order to find rest is at least eminently 
reasonable.* Clearly, then, the rest to be found must not consist 
in suspension of activity, but must itself be a kind of life, that is, 
have its content in an activity of its own—which to Aristotle is 
“thought.”” All this implies views both of civilization and of 
thought which in spite of their reasonableness have, in the light of 
modern experience, become questionable concerning civilization, 
untenable concerning thought. 

As to civilization, Aristotle takes for granted that once it has 
reached a working equilibrium between legitimate wants and 
means for their satisfaction it can devote its surplus to making 
possible the philosophical life, the life of thought, the true goal of 
man. ‘Today we have good reason for disbelief in the very attain- 
ment of such an equilibrium. We therefore see no better use (in 
fact, no choice) for the “surplus” than to be fed back into the 
active process for that adjustment of its constantly generated dis- 
equilibrium which results in progress—a self-feeding automatism 
in which even theory is of necessity involved as factor and function 
at once, and to which we cannot see (let alone set) a limit. But, 
if infinite, then the process of civilization calls for the constant care 
of the best minds. 

And as for “thought” itself, the modern adventure of knowledge 
has corrected the Greek view of it in yet another respect than that 
of its possible detachment from practice, and for all we know as 
definitively. To the Greeks, be it Plato or Aristotle, the number of 
the truly knowable things is finite, and the apprehension of first 


4 Nicomachean Ethics, x, 7, 1177b 4 £. 
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principles, whenever obtained, is definitive—subject to intermit- 
tent renewal but not to obsolescence through new discovery and 
better approximation. To the modern experience of knowledge it 
is inconceivable that any state of theory, including the conceptual 
system of first principles governing it, should be more than a 
temporary construct to be superseded by the next vista to which it 
opens itself the way when all its implications are matched against 
all the facts. In other words, the hypothetical character of modern 
science ipso facto qualifies each of its explanatory and integrating 
attainments as setting a new problem rather than granting the 
object for ultimate beholding. 

At the root of this difference is, of course, the difference between 
modern nominalism, with its understanding of the tentative nature 
of symbolism, as against classical realism. To the latter, concepts 
reflect and match the self-existing forms of being, and these do not 
change; to the former, they are products of the human mind, the 
endeavor of a temporal entity and therefore subject to change. 
The element of infinity in Greek theoria concerned the potential 
infinity of satisfaction in beholding the eternal, that which never 
changes; the element of infinity in modern theory concerns the 
interminableness of the process by which its tentative hypotheses 
are revised and absorbed into higher symbolical integrations. Thus 
the idea of potentially infinite progress permeates the modern ideal 
of knowledge with the same necessity as it does the modern ideal 
of technical civilization; and so, even apart from the mutual in- 
volvement of the two, the contemplative ideal has become invalid, 
nay, illogical, through the sheer lack of those presumed ultimates, 
the abiding “noblest objects,” in whose apprehension knowledge 
would come to rest and turn from search into contemplation. 


VII 


It seems then that practice and theory conspire to commit us to 
unceasing dynamism, and with no abiding present our life is ever 
into the future. What Nietzsche has called “sovereign becoming” 
is upon us, and theory, far from having where to stand beyond it, 
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is chained to its chariot, in harness before it or dragged in its 
tracks—which, it is hard to tell in the dust of the race, and sure is 
only that not theory is the charioteer. 

There are those who cheer the surge that sweeps them along 
and disdain to question “whither?”; who affirm change for its own 
sake, the endless forward thrust of life into the ever new, unknown, 
the dynamism as such. Yet, surely, for change to be valuable it is 
relevant what entity changes (if not toward what), and this under- 
lying whatness must in some way be definable as that nature of 
“man as man” which qualifies the endless consummation of its 
possibilities in change as a worthwhile enterprise. Some image 
then is implied in the affirmation itself. But, if an image, then a 
norm, and if a norm, then also the freedom of negation, not only 
the surrender of affirmation; and this freedom itself transcends 
the flux and points to another sort of theory. 

That theory would have to take up the question of ends which 
the radical vagueness of the term “happiness” leaves open and on 
which science, committed to promote the latter, cannot pronounce. 


The injunction to use it in the interest of man, and to the best 
of his interest, remains empty as long as it is not known what the 


best interest of man is. 

Faced with the threat of catastrophe we may feel excused from 
inquiring into ends, since averting catastrophe is a non-debatable 
first end, suspending all discussion of ultimate ends. Perhaps we 
are destined to live for long with such pressing emergencies of our 
own making that what we can do is shoring-up and short-term 
remedy, not planning for the good life. The former surely needs 
no philosophy; to meet the recurrent emergency that kind of 
knowledge would seem competent which has helped to create it— 
technological science, for it did help create it in each instance by 
successfully meeting its predecessor. 

But :f ever we entrust or resign ourselves wholly to the self- 
corrective mechanics of the interplay of science and technology, 
we shall have lost the battle for man. For science, with its applica- 
tion governed solely by its own logic, does not really leave the 
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meaning of happiness open: it has preempted the issue, in spite 
of its own value-freedom. ‘The automatism of its use—in so far 
as this use carries beyond the meeting of its self-created emergency 
—has set the goal of happiness in principle: indulgence in the use 
of things. Between the two poles of emergency and indulgence 
set up by the ever expanding power over things, the direction of 
all effort and thereby the issue of the good tends to be predecided. 
But we must not let that issue be decided by default. 

Thus even with the pressure of emergencies upon us we need 
a view beyond them to meet them on more than their own terms. 
Their very diagnosis (wherever it is not a case of extremity) im- 
plies at least an idea of what would not be an emergency, as that 
of sickness implies the idea of health; and the anticipation of 
success inherent in all struggle against danger, misery, and injustice 
must face the question of what life befits man when the emergency 
virtues of courage, charity, and justice have done their work. 


VIII 


Whatever the insights of that “other” theory called philosophy, 
and whatever its counsels, there is no stopping the use of scientific 
theory which propels us into the flux, for stopping its use means 
stopping theory itself; and the course of knowledge must not be 
stopped—if not for its gains, then in spite of its costs. 

Nor is a return to the classical position open to honesty and 
logic. Theory itself has become a process, and one, as we have 
seen, which continuously involves its own use; and it cannot be 
“possessed” otherwise. Science is, therefore, theory and art at 
once. But whereas in other arts having the skill and using it are 
different, so that its possessor is free to use it or not, and to decide 
when, the skill of science as a collective property begets its use by 
its own momentum, and so the hiatus between two stages, where 
judgment, wisdom, freedom can have their piay, is here danger- 
ously shrinking: the skill possesses its possessor. 

Theory itself has become a function of use as much as use a 
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function of theory. Tasks for theory are set by the practical results 
of its preceding use, their solutions to be turned again to use, and 
soon. Thus theory is thoroughly immersed in practice. 

With this mutual feedback mechanism theory has set up a new 
realm of necessity, or what may be called a second nature in place 
of the first nature from whose necessity theory was to liberate man. 
To this second nature, no less determinative for being artificial, 
man is as subject as he was to original nature, and theory itself is 
under it while constantly engaged in its further making. 

If we equate the realm of necessity with Plato's “cave,’”’ then 
scientific theory leads not out of the cave; nor is its practical appli- 
cation a return to the cave. It is entirely of the cave and therefore 
not “theory” at all in the Platonic sense. 

Yet its very possibility implies, and its actuality testifies to, a 
“transcendence” in man himself as the condition for it. A freedom 
beyond the necessities of the cave is manifest in the relation to 
truth. This relation—a capacity, a commitment, a quest, in short, 
that which makes science humanly possible—is itself an extra- 
scientific fact. As much, therefore, as science is of the cave by its 
objects and its uses, by its originating cause “in the soul” it is not. 
There is still “pure theory” as dedication to the discovery of truth 
and as devotion to Being, the content of truth: of that dedication 
science is the modern form. 

To philosophy as trans-scientific theory the human fact of science 
can provide a clue to a theory of man, so that we may know again 
about the essence of man—and through it, perhaps, even something 
of the essence of Being. Whenever such knowledge will again be 
with us, it can provide a basis for the supremely useful and much 
needed knowledge of ends. Pending that event, unforeseeable 
today as to when and if, we have to live with our poverty—com- 
forted perhaps by the recollection that once before the “I know 
that I know not” has proved a beginning of philosophy. 





COMMENT BY SOLOMON E. ASCH 


ALTHOUGH our age is dominated by the fact of science, its relation 
to the ends of human life is not sufficiently an object of critical 
examination. Science has altered in the most decisive ways not 
only our conceptions but our everyday experience of nature; it 
has transformed our material environment, and brought us face 
to face with new problems. Despite these profound changes, and 
those still to come, there is not enough reflection on the relation 
of science to other concerns. Most people know of science mainly 
by its practical achievements, and only dimly apprehend its spirit; 
they think of it largely as an instrument to the production of goods. 
Scientists too are often oblivious of the wider significance of what 
they are doing. Specialization has proceeded so far that one can 
do not only competent but distinguished work without reflecting 
on the nature of science. Yet there is a need for a continuous 
appraisal of its intellectual and moral consequences. The paper 
of Dr. Jonas is a welcome contribution to this discussion. 

So much has science become part of our existence that it is hard 
to recapture the sense of distrust it has aroused in thoughtful 
persons. Yet the effort may be enlightening. Let us therefore 
consider the “case” against science. 

Science tells us much about the machinery of the world, but 
not about its worth. Science is mute about all questions of worth, 
including the worth of science itself. Those who engage in science 
are like skilled workers who know how to construct the most 
exquisite musical instrument, but are deaf to the sounds it utters. 
Science is essentially a worldly activity that does not satisfy our 
yearning for answers about the highest good; it has little if any- 
thing to say about beauty or justice. Indeed, it stifles the sense of 
urgency about these vital concerns. By riveting us to the control 
and manipulation of things, it commits us to a perpetual seeking 
after goals that turn out to be only means to other goals that are 
equally transient. 

Even the knowledge that science gives us, although highly effec- 
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tive, eliminates much of the world that is familiar and that matters 
most to us. The procedures of science uncompromisingly exclude 
the form, structure, and significance of events as they are given 
to us naively, replacing them with a more abstract and strange 
order. It constantly strives to refer unique and qualitatively diverse 
events to a few uniform underlying relations. ‘The consequence 
is a great simplification that amounts to impoverishment, if our 
naive experience is taken as the standard. The claim follows that 
the procedures of science, which make it necessary to comprehend 
the complex in terms of the simple, turn into a systematic reduc- 
tion of the articulate to the primitive, in general of the higher 
to terms of the lower. The what of things—their individual, 
intimate character—eludes us in direct proportion to our suc- 
cesses. Thus the human mind, which creates the concepts of 
science, is driven by some inexorable necessity to the construction 


of a world that is increasingly alien to it. 
By a final irony, the science of man, far from redressing the 
balance, itself appears under the necessity of reading man out of 


its picture. Thoughts, joys, and sorrows become equally trans- 
formed as soon as we turn them into objects of study; the sense 
and pathos of these phenomena elude scientific investigation. 
What can neural discharges and glandular secretions tell us about 
sympathy and suffering? Indeed, a future science of man looms 
as a threat of a new kind. By treating man as an object, we may 
learn to manipulate and control him too, without troubling to 
consider the significance of what we are doing. 

The conclusions drawn from these appraisals of the limitations 
of science are well known. One takes the form of asserting that 
the methods of science are not relevant to decisions concerning 
ends. A more particular inference, in agreement with the former, 
states that the data of science can be usefully employed, but only 
in the choice of means. These statements deserve to be taken 
seriously. But the preceding remarks have, somewhat deliberately, 
overstated the “case” against science. They slight some essential 
points; to ignore these is to distort the human relevance of science. 
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No discussion of science is adequate that fails to note the extraor- 
dinary change of temper it has ushered in. Philosophy and 
religion aim at comprehensive answers to the questions of our 
origin and destiny. Science breathes another spirit. Its first require- 
ment is certainty. It turns first to observation, and is content to 
postpone, indefinitely if necessary, other questions of great mo- 
ment. It prefers the minutest truth to the most alluring exaggera- 
tion. This priority can appear misplaced. Science does not take 
the most direct path to a universal philosophy, and may therefore 
be charged with not putting first things first. But this temper of 
science needs to be better understood by its critics; it is the kind 
of limitation that is a source of strength. 

Science does replace the familiar character of events with a more 
abstract order. But there is at least one region, that of psychology, 
where scientific understanding requires that we take directly into 
account the actual content, structure, and significance of expe- 
rience. This is, I believe, the case for many questions of human 
thinking and feeling, of aesthetic and ethical sensitivity. It is most 
doubtful that we can have a psychology of persons and of relations 
between persons on any other basis. Nor is it likely that the data 
of experience are needed only as a scaffolding, to be discarded as 
our knowledge advances. Investigation in human psychology often 
requires us to start with the naively given form and structure of 
events. These dictate the kind of analysis that is fruitful. It is 
not too much to say that complex psychological events can be 
studied without submitting them first to the kind of analysis that 
loses sight of their most striking properties. This indeed has been 
a central thought of gestalt theory, the further consequences of 
which still remain to be explored. 

It is not accurate enough to say that science is silent about ends, 
that it is an indifferent instrument. This is to overlook the fact 
that science gives expression to ends that are deeply rooted in the 
nature of man. It is a unique example of man’s search for truth. 
In this respect it is a worthy discipline for the human intellect. 
It is also a humane corrective to arrogance of mind; it teaches us 
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to put up with uncertainty and ignorance, and the necessity under 
which we are revising our ideas to fit the nature of things. The 
investigator always faces phenomena of unsuspected subtlety, which 
must extort an admission of fallibility; at the same time the spirit 
of inquiry is incompatible with terror or abject surrender. The 
enterprise of science reveals our limitations while it fosters our 
independence. 

Those who first built the foundations of science were driven by 
a thirst for understanding and a delight in the patterns of nature. 
It is easy to lose sight of this fact today when, for the first time, 
we have a technology of science, one that is affecting also its 
practitioners. With specialization, modern investigators may be 
increasingly lacking in philosophical outlook, and even lose a 
sense of the coherence of the scientific enterprise. But it is ques- 
tionable whether profound changes in understanding can, even 
in the future, come in the absence of the spirit that guided the 
early steps. 

One can agree with the critics of science that it does not teach 
principles of justice or supplant the search for beauty. Science is 
only one human activity, and it is to be judged by what it does 
rather than by what should in the first place not be expected of it. 
One can go further and say that science is to be ultimately judged 
by the contribution it makes to the ideal side of our life. Some 
of the necessary evidence for this appraisal is at hand; is it too 
much to expect that science will not remain altogether silent about 
the nature and destiny of mankind? 


COMMENT BY ERICH HULA 


Dr. Jonas has given us a breathtaking philosophical account of the 
relentless onward march of modern science and technology. What 
has been the effect of its sweep upon theory and practice in politics? 

The new necessities and miseries to which, as Dr. Jonas has 
rightly pointed out, the modern pursuit of knowledge has given 
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rise are most notorious in the realm of politics. —The magnitude 
and complexity of the political problems that statesmanship is 
expected to solve are today, and will be in the future, infinitely 
greater than they ever were prior to the scientific age. The pros- 
pect is the more frightening because the political ordering of 
human affairs was never a simple matter. Unrest and change have 
throughout history sapped the foundations of political societies 
and institutions almost as soon as they were established. How 
much stronger are the dynamic forces pressing on political life 
in all parts of the world now that mankind seems to be definitely 
committed to “the endless thrust into the ever-new and unknown”! 
How much more difficult is the governance of modern mass society, 
which the unceasing series of technical inventions and economic 
changes has brought into being, than was the governance of the 
smaller communities of the past! How much more complex is 
the problem of international peace when its dimensions are global, 
as they are today, than it was when nature, not yet conquered by 
man, assured the coexistence of at least those whom its barriers 
kept physically apart from one another! Finally, how much less 
terrifying was the specter of war then than it is at present! By 
delivering things into man’s power, by achieving his mastery over 
nature, science—whatever it has accomplished for the betterment 
of life—has brought the self-extinction of the human race within 
the reach of the possible. Indeed, politics today means dealing with 
emergencies, one following the other ever more rapidly. 

The greater magnitude and complexity of the practical problems 
to be solved is not the only effect that the pursuit of science in 
modern times has had on politics. Its influence on the theory of 
politics and on conceptions of its practical uses has been no less 
profound. In fact, time and again it has been asserted that while 
the progress of the physical sciences may have aggravated the 
practical problems of politics, the progress of social and political 
science, if only it follows the path of the former, will eventually 
provide mankind with the technical tools for coping with those 
problems successfully. 
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Only lately, however, practically only in our own time, has this 
vision of a political science patterned on the model of the physical 
sciences led to massive and concrete attempts to transform the 
vision into reality. For a long time the influence on political 
science of the procedures used in modern natural science was 
negative rather than positive. Thus the insistence on applying to 
the study of political phenomena requirements and methods simi- 
lar to those to which the natural scientists have subjected them- 
selves set in motion the lengthy process that resulted in the sepa- 
ration from one another of political philosophy, political theory, 
and political science. In his new work, just published, Arnold 
Brecht has given us a masterful account of that momentous 
process.' Moreover, the increasing prestige of the physical sciences 
could not fail to effect a depreciation of political philosophy and 
theory in so far as their objects and procedures place them outside 
of what came to be considered political science proper. 

Attempts actually to realize the vision of a political science 
based on the rigorous application of the principles of the physical 
sciences have taken shape somewhat slowly. The most radical 
manifestation and the very culmination of this development are 
the current efforts of an increasing number of political scientists, 
mostly American, to engage in strictly empirical investigation of 
all facts bearing on human behavior in politics. Their ultimate 
and most ambitious objective is to build a scientific system or 
general theory of human political behavior, and to make scientific 
the conduct of politics, international and domestic. While orig- 
inally one could speak only of a common “research orientation” 
as the uniting bond of these scholars,? they have rapidly grown 
into a school, setting itself apart from political scientists working 
along more traditional lines of research. 

Needless to say, empirical research holds a rightful place and 

1 Arnold Brecht, Political Theory: The Foundations of Twentieth-Century Polit- 
ical Thought (Princeton 1959). 

2 See Henry S. Kariel, “Political Science in the United States: Reflections on One 


of its Trends,” in Political Studies, vol. 4, no. 2 (June 1956) p. 113; also D. E. Butler, 
The Study of Political Behaviour (London 1958). 
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is likely to play an increasingly important role in political science. 
Its recent concentration on human political processes rather than 
on the machinery of government has helped us to realize the limits 
set to the effectiveness of political and legal institutions, once 
greatly overrated by political scientists. The study of human 
behavior in politics is not only a worthwhile pursuit of theoretical 
knowledge; it can also be useful from a practical point of view. 
Nor is there any reason to object to its employinent of quantitative 
methods, or to deny the significance and the validity of its results. 
Doubts begin to arise, however, when the moral realm of man, 
a free agent, is equated to the realm of physical things, and when 
the absolutist claim is made that the quantitative approach to 
the questions of politics is the only scientific and promising one. 

How little such a claim is justified is borne out by the narrow 
sphere in which the quantitative approach has so far proved 
fruitful. It is indeed no accident that the search for uniformities 
of political behavior has beea directed chiefly to the investigation 
and analysis of electoral behavior. Only mass behavior offers a 
sufficiently large number of comparable instances on which rel- 
evant generalizations and predictions can be based. But even in 
this limited field, quantitative measurement is a problematic and 
insufficient means for piercing through the political realities, and 
is bound to remain so, all possible and likely future technical 
improvements of the methods of measurement notwithstanding. 
In the first place, the selection of the factors to which the voting 
behavior is correlated is determined by conclusions founded on 
preconceived, not necessarily valid ideas on whai motivates polit- 
ical attitudes, as is clearly suggested by the overemphasis in voting 
studies on the economic motive. Moreover, the actual reason why 
a person votes one way or another is ultimately inscrutable. Unlike 
the physical scientist, with his canons of experimental testing, the 
social scientist is hardly ever able to identify all variable factors 
in the situation he is exploring, or to repeat his experiment under 
the same conditions. 

More recently the study of political processes and political be- 
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havior has been extended to decision-making on the governmental 
level, in relation to both domestic and foreign policy matters. The 
empirical investigation of decision-making “as an action process,” 
“analyzed in terms of a generalized conceptual scheme,” is expected 
finally to yield the components of a general behavioral theory. 
Again it is undoubtedly a worthwhile undertaking to find out 
how legislative, executive, and judicial bodies actually arrive at 
their decisions. Moreover, theory can undoubtedly contribute to 
the rationality of decision-making, in so far as it can help to 
clarify the choices open to the decision-maker. But it is an entirely 
different matter to assume, as the behaviorists do, that refinements 
of the methods applied in individual case studies and refinements 
of the theoretical formulations will sooner or later enable us ‘‘to 
predict, within limits, policy outcomes from a knowledge of 
processes.” ® 

The basic fallacy of this expectation is that it underrates the 
degree to which decisions are bound to remain based on contingent 
factors, varying in varying combinations from one case to the 
other. For this very reason Edmund Burke not only denied that 
theory can provide the light needed by practice but also insisted 
that history, from which he thought “much political wisdom may 
be learned,” is valuable for the statesman only “as habit, not as 
precept.” * Indeed, though one can very well visualize that the 
future statesman will be surrounded by brilliant experts in deci- 
sion-making, one wonders whether he will therefore be any the 
less a lonely man, acting and having to act on hunches and in 
compliance with the commands of his conscience. Discretion is an 
ineradicable element of decision-making, and the limits set to 
reducing it are narrow. 

There is a strange irony about the efforts of the behavioral 
school. Their advocacy of a strictly empirical theory and science 
has been largely prompted by a desire to narrow, if not to close, 


8 Richard C. Snyder and Glen D. Paige, “The United States Decision to Resist 
Aggression in Korea: The Application of an Analytical Scheme,” in Administrative 
Science Quarterly, vol. 3, no. 3 (December 1958) p. 343. 

4See Leo Strauss, Natural Right and History (Chicago 1953) pp. 294 ff. 
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the gap between political theory and practice. Admittedly, some 
behavioral investigations have actually added to our knowledge 
of political realities and enriched the knowledge of usable political 
techniques as well. But one wonders how many more have yielded 
only irrelevant results, or merely confirmed what we have already 
known through the application of less rigorous methods. In fact, 
the most ambitious and ingenious adepts of the school have be- 
come bogged down in purely methodological exercises, or, as one 
critic has put it, in a methodology of methodology.5 They are 
paying the price for disregarding Aristotle’s warning that “it is 
the mark of an educated mind to expect that amount of exactness 
in each kind which the nature of the particular subject admits.” 
The remoteness from practical life, characteristic of these method- 
ological inquisitions, is strikingly illustrated by the esoteric jargon 
in which they are presented. One need not be Moliére’s M. Jour- 
dain not to recognize it as prose. 

In spite of the increasing distance that actually separates this 
type of empirical theory from the practical concerns of politics, 
the fact remains that its proponents envisage and advocate a blend- 
ing of political science and practice, similar to the merging of 
physical science and practice that Dr. Jonas has described to us. 
The political ordering of human affairs is looked upon as a task 
of social-political technology or engineering, applying the behav- 
ioral laws of politics. 

One is entitled to wonder how an allegedly purely descriptive 
theory of political behavior, which purposely dispenses with moral 
speculation, could be able to fulfill the normative function of 
setting the goals of political society. The answer to this puzzling 
question must be sought in an entirely unscientific assumption— 
“unscientific” from the point of view of the scientists themselves. 
The ends, according to this assumption, are somehow or other 
given. Moreover, they happily coincide with the ends of dem- 


5 Arnold A. Rogow, “Comment on Smith and Apter: or, Whatever Happened to 
the Great Issues?,” in American Political Science Review, vol. 51, no. 3 (September 


1957) P- 795- 
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ocratic society. Thus, like the technician, the political scientist 
has to concern himself only with the means for attaining preestab- 
lished ends. This assumption, or belief rather, reveals more 
clearly than anything else the utopian streak in behavioral science. 
“Never forget,” Erasmus wrote in the sixteenth century, “that 
‘dominion,’ ‘imperial authority,’ ‘kingdom,’ ‘majesty,’ ‘power’ are 
all pagan terms, not Christian. The ruling power of a Christian 
state consists only of administration, kindness, and protection.” ‘ 
In the nineteenth century utopian and scientific socialists were 
foreseeing and foretelling the advent of the day when the govern- 
ment of men over men would be replaced by the administration 
of things. In our own time computing machines are added to the 
technique of manipulating reified man. 

The persistence of the political realities suggested by the “pagan 
terms’’ is what limits the theoretical value and the practical use- 
fulness of a political science that cannot possibly enlighten us on 
those central political concepts, or on the political problems they 
signify.* At the same time, the persistence of the perennial great 
issues of politics justifies, nay makes imperative, our perseverence 
in the traditional approaches to the study of the vital and pressing 
political problems. True, political scientists who follow the tradi- 
tional lines of deductive theorizing and descriptive approach can- 
not claim, and do not even attempt, to prove by exact scientific 
procedures the validity of their conclusions and observations. But 
their contributions to the knowledge and practice of politics need 
not therefore be any less substantial and relevant, as the record 
of the illustrious political writers of the past convincingly proves. 
If political scientists today want to live up to the standards set by 
those writers, they must, in particular, shirk as little as their 
predecessors did the discussion of the great moral issues of the 
political world in which they live. They must not even shirk the 
greatest of those issues, raised anew by the destructive potentialities 


6 See Kariel, op. cit., pp. 120 ff. 
7 Quoted by Fritz Caspari, “Erasmus on the Social Functions of Christian Human- 


ism,” in Journal of the History of Ideas, vol. 8, no. 1 (January 1947) p. 95, n. 38. 
8 See Hans J. Morgenthau, Dilemma of Politics (Chicago 1958) pp. 29 ff. 
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of modern science and technology. Dr. Jonas has suggested that 
the course of knowledge must not be stopped. Surely, such an 
unqualified dictum, if it is meant to be unqualified, is open to 
challenge, and deserves probing. The question of the substantive 
criteria to be applied in controlling the pursuit of knowledge is 
no doubt as formidable and difficult to answer as is the question 
of the authority that ought to exercise such control. But it can no 


longer be shirked. 


COMMENT BY ADOLPH LOWE 


I 


I sHOULD like first of all to associate myself with Professor Jonas’ 
spirited defense of the “truth value” of theory and its philosophical 
implications. His point is well taken at a time when even educated 
public opinion has come to judge the value of theory mainly by 
its usefulness as a technical tool. In the restrained language of the 
philosopher, Professor Jonas has voiced the anguish of some of 
our greatest natural scientists who, in pondering the practical use 
made of their findings, almost wish they had discovered less. 

As a social scientist I can only envy them their worries. In our 
fields we certainly do not suffer as yet from a superabundance of 
theoretical findings that would lend themselves to practical appli- 
cation. The call to philosophical self-examination may be a chal- 
lenge to the physical scientists, who for the last three hundred 
years have sworn by the Baconian creed—but with us the Baconian 
revolution has only just started. Moreover, such a revolution 
means with us a break with a tradition of more than two thousand 
years, a break that is by no means generally welcomed. True, 
there is an extreme group whose members demand, in the name of 
the unity of science, that we fully commit ourselves to the methods 
that have proved so successful in physics and chemistry. But these 
social “scientists” are confronted by social “humanists,” who refuse 
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to submit man and society to the technique of pointer readings, 
rather hankering after the days when speculative wisdom held the 
place now occupied by “research.” And the rest of us seek some 
uneasy compromise between these extremes. 

Of course, we all agree that social studies must refer to some 
reality, and that, in this sense, our theories must be applicable. 
But opinions divide when we ask how our theories are to be 
formed, and to what sort of reality they are to apply. 

The answer of the “scientists” is unambiguous. For them the 
only subject of study is everyday experience—not that mysterious 
substratum of such experience which ancient and mediaeval philos- 
ophers proclaimed as “true” or “essential” reality. And for the 
scientists there is only one method appropriate to the study of 
man, as to that of nature: detached observation, in order that the 
“facts” can speak for themselves—and all the more clearly the 
better the observer succeeds in cutting himself loose from the 
observed object. 

To this the “humanists” reply that everyday social reality is 
subject to the flux of history, amenable at best to description but 
not to theory, that is, to meaningful generalization. To arrive at 
such generalizations we must ascend from the kaleidoscope of expe- 
rience to the realm of norms. It is with the “good society” that 
social theory is concerned. Hence it must not sever its ties with 
that domain where criteria are established, namely philosophy. 
And since the student, in studying society, studies the likes of 
himself, it is through his participation rather than his aloofness 
that laws of the social process are discovered. 

It is my conviction that total victory for either of these positions 
would spell defeat for the social sciences. Only if a region of 
inquiry can be opened up in which both the scientific and the 
humanist approach play their characteristic roles may we ever hope 
to gain knowledge of man-—knowledge rather than figment, and 
of man rather than of social atoms. To indicate the direction in 
which such a reconciliation might be achieved, let me now say 


a word about my specialty, economics, 
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Economics offers an instructive example for the problem at issue 
because, among all the social sciences, it has far the most ambitious 
pretensions. We economists have by now adopted all the trimmings 
of the “exact” sciences, including the progressive mathematization 
of our models. Like them we claim the power to predict from 
alleged empirical laws. Of course, when it comes to practical per- 
formance we resemble fumbling meteorologists rather than precise 
astronomers. This, I fear, is the impression we created last year 
when we tried to forecast the course of the recent recession, and 
to prescribe remedies for its cure. And, what is rather baffling, 
on such occasions our most sophisticated econometrics does hardly 
better than certain old-fashioned rules of thumb. Thus it would 
be rather difficult to prove that the practical usefulness of our 
theories has increased in proportion with the refinement of 
method. 

This apparent paradox disappears when we look beneath the 
surface. All the scientific innovations of recent economics have 
left untouched one fundamental assumption that was introduced 
more than two hundred years ago. It concerns the incentive that 
is supposed to motivate buyers as well as sellers, namely the desire 
to minimize expenditure and to maximize receipts. As is well 
known, this heroic simplification has been challenged again and 
again by psychologists, sociologists, and historians. But in the 
present context I would rather insist that a strong case can be 
made for the realism of this assumption in the era of nineteenth- 
century capitalism. Then, under the pressure of mass poverty, 
unbridled competition, and a Puritan value system, maximizing 
behavior was indeed a condition for survival; the limits for deci- 
sion-making were narrow indeed. Hence a model that was orig- 
inally abstracted from non-human mechanical phenomena—phe- 
nomena “lower” than man—could for a time serve as a fair image, 
and even as a basis for prediction, of economic processes. 

Unfortunately this model can no longer cope with the com- 
plexities of the modern economy. The consummation of the 
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industrial revolution is radically altering the social environment 
of the market, at least in the democratic West. It has liberated 
the broad masses from the bondage of extreme scarcity; self-organ- 
ization of producers and the interventions of the welfare state have 
mitigated the fierceness of competition; and the inherited system 
of values is giving way to capriciousness, typical of an “affluent 
society.’” A wide spectrum of incentives and expectations is sup- 
planting the earlier single-mindedness of buyers and sellers, and 
it cannot surprise us that predictions based on the traditional 
model should miss the target by an increasing margin—a diver- 
gence that is highlighted by the very precision of mathematical 
techniques. 

Now this is an argument against the dominant constructs in 
economic theory, but not against theorizing as such: perhaps we 
can devise more complex models that will take account of the 
rising tolerance of the system for unorthodox behavior. But this 
would hardly improve the prospects for prediction. Once we take 
the transitory nature of our social “constants” seriously, we may 
have to be satisfied with short-term inferences from current obser- 
vations—accepting the status of social meteorologists. At any rate, 
unless Madison Avenue and Pennsylvania Avenue combine with 
the “organization men” in imposing a new conformity on market 
behavior, the economics of the later twentieth century is likely to 
be less an exact science than was the economics of the early nine- 
teenth century. 


III 


This, at least, is the conclusion so long as we impose on economic 
theory the task of discovering empirical laws, universal or statis- 
tical, to describe and predict the actual course of events. But is 
there an alternative task? 

Suppose that, rather than studying the causes of today’s state 
of affairs and predicting therefrom the state of tomorrow, we were 
to postulate a goal for the economic system to attain, and then to 


investigate the requirements for the realization of that goal. More 
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specifically, instead of pronouncing on the likely effects of a wage 
rise or a technical change, we can ask: given the goal of full em- 
ployment free from inflationary pressures, or the goal of a five 
percent annual rate of growth, or of the conversion of output to 
stated defense needs—which changes in income, consumption, 
investment, and the physical order of production must occur in 
order that the goal can be reached either at maximum speed or 
with minimum input of resources, or in accordance with some 
other criterion of optimization? Once the required adjustment 
path has thus been determined, we can further ask: what behavior 
on the part of buyers and sellers in the markets of commodities 
and services is best suited to set the system on the required path 
and to keep it there? And finally: what incentives and expectations 
must prevail for the required behavior pattern to materialize? 

Because this procedure studies the means appropriate to postu- 
lated ends, I call it “instrumental.” Such instrumental analysis 
treats as unknowns what in predictive analysis is treated as a 
known, namely behavior and motivations. Instrumentalism can 
do so because it is not concerned with all the possible behavior 
patterns and motivations that the real world exhibits. It focuses 
in each case on only those patterns that are compatible with the 
attainment of the goal. This analytical task can be solved with 
deductive strictness provided we define with sufficient precision 
the initial state of the system, the goal itself, and the criteria for 
optimization. Now it is the business of empirical research to 
describe the initial position. But who answers for the choice of 
the goal and of the criteria of optimization, criteria that decide 
on the propriety of the means? 

Modern welfare economics has taught us that such goals and 
criteria cannot be deduced within the framework of economics 
proper. Yet it by no means follows that they need be chosen 
arbitrarily. Here the basic unity of the science of man and 
society becomes methodologically fruitful. If it is true that, 
within economics, certain adjustment processes and _ behavior 
patterns can be derived as means from the postulated goal of, 
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say, full employment, this goal of full employment itself can 
be derived, in political science, by the same procedure from the 
more comprehensive goal of, say, political stability. There comes 
into the open a hierarchy and an interplay of relations wherein 
the ends of one branch of the social sciences are established as 
means in another. 

Of course, all these partial goals and criteria must be vindicated 
by some ultimate goal and criterion. At this point instrumental- 
ism is driven beyond itself toward that philosophical decision 
that is Professor Jonas’ basic concern. It is the decision on 
what is the “good life.” Though fraught with grave risks and 
ambiguities, such decisions are put to us all the time, and also 
the skeptic must take them, even if unawares more often than not. 
Full awareness of these implications warns the “humanists” 
among us not fully to surrender to the world of facts. But the 
“scientists” among us must insist that this step beyond the facts 
be taken only once, at the very beginning, when ultimate criteria 
are explicitly postulated. From then on fact-finding and analysis 
alone must rule our work. 

Much more than is possible on this occasion should be said 
in order to interpret instrumentalism as an alternative approach 
to social study. But it should be clear that the manner in which 
instrumentalism tries to fuse pure and applied theory differs 
fundamentally from the method employed in the natural sciences. 
There we search for regularities in events the surface of which 
we cannot penetrate. Here, by relating individual actions and 
motivations to collective goals, we not only participate in what 
we observe but bear a more than scientific responsibility for our 
results. In this way instrumentalism tries to reconcile the Baconian 
turn with the one immutable law in the kingdom of man: that 
its design is never fully “given,” but is always set for us as a task 
—nicht “gegeben” sondern “aufgegeben.” 





FREEDOM OF THE MIND* 


BY CARL SANDBURG 


I sasson of the mind, the right to think and to speak your 
thought so long as it does no harm to the rights and privileges 
of fellow citizens—this freedom is one of the central themes of 
this meeting. We have come together in the name of that 
mystic and hazardous thing called the American Dream. 

The ghosts of Roger Williams and Ben Frankiin, of Thomas 
Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln, of Emerson, Thoreau, and 
Whitman, of Galileo and Elijah Lovejoy—they could all be at 
home and at ease here tonight. We give our salutations and deep 
affection and profound esteem to Alvin Johnson, calling him a 
pioneer, a pathfinder, a lover of mankind ever seeking new hori- 
zons. We salute the University in Exile as an institution born 
of a passion for freedom and ever aware that freedom is inexorably 
bound to responsibility and discipline. The cultural stream of 
American national life is richer and safer because of the arrival 
and infusion of these refugees and exiles, these great teachers, 
rare minds, extraordinary personalities. 

We have learned through terrible ordeals that when men 
forget what is at the heart of that almost platitudinous statement, 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” they are in danger of 
power being taken over by swine or beasts of prey or men hollow 
with echoes and vanities. It has happened. And the records 
and annals cry and moan with specific instances of torture, mur- 
der, dehumanization. The names Dachau, Belsen, and Auschwitz 
bring sights, sounds, indescribable and insufferable stenches; and 
there are those who shudder at the mere pronunciation of those 
names, Dachau, Belsen, Auschwitz. 

* Epitors’ Notr—This address was delivered by Mr. Sandburg on April 6, 1959, 


at a dinner commemorating the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Graduate Faculty 
of the New School, originally the “University in Exile,” 
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Perhaps I may be permitted to read some lines from a poem 
of mine: 
Freedom is a habit 
and a coat worn 


some born to wear it 
some never to know it. 


Freedom is cheap 

or again as a garment 
is so costly 

men pay their lives 
rather than not have it. 
Freedom is baffling; 
men having it often 
know not they have it 
till it is gone and 

they no longer have it. 


What does this mean? 
Is it a riddle? 

Yes, it is first of all 

in the primers of riddles. 


What Abraham Lincoln said to a crowd at Lewistown, Illinois, 
one August afternoon of 1858 had as its theme the Declaration 
of Independence and its phrase “that all men are created equal” 
and have inalienable rights to “life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” He referred to the “majestic” interpretation of the 
framers of the Declaration, saying: 

“This was their lofty, and wise, and noble understanding of the 
justice of the Creator to His creatures. Yes, gentlemen, to ALL 
His creatures, to the whole great family of man . . . They grasped 
not only the whole race of man then living, but they reached 
forward and seized upon the farthest posterity . . . Wise statesmen 
as they were, they knew the tendency of prosperity to breed tyrants, 
and so they established these great self-evident truths, that when 
in the distant future some man, some faction, some interest, should 
set up the doctrine that none but rich men, or none but white men, 
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were entitled to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, their 
posterity might look up again to the Declaration of Independence 
and take courage to renew the battle which their fathers began 
... I charge you to drop every paltry and insignificant thought for 
any man’s success. It is nothing; I am nothing; Judge Douglas is 
nothing. But do not destroy that immortal emblem of Humanity 
—the Declaration of American Independence.” 

Once in 1858 Lincoln wrote a meditation he didn’t use in any 
one of the debates with Douglas. It was a private affair between 
him and his conscience: 

“. .. Yet, I have never failed—do not now fail—to remember 
that in the republican cause there is a higher aim than that of 
mere office. I have not allowed myself to forget that the abolition 
of the Slave-trade by Great Britain was agitated a hundred years 
before it was a final success; that the measure had its open fire- 
eating opponents; its stealthy ‘don’t care’ opponents; its dollar and 
cent opponents; its inferior race opponents; its negro equality 
opponents; and its religion and good order opponents; that all 
these opponents got offices, and their adversaries got none. But 
I have also remembered that though they blazed, like tallow can- 
dles for a century, at last they flickered in the socket, died out, 
stank in the dark for a brief season, and were remembered no 
more, even by the smell . . . I am proud, in my passing speck of 
time, to contribute an humble mite to the glorious consummation, 
which my own poor eyes may not last to see.” 

Mr. Faubus of Arkansas wouldn’t know what Lincoln was talk- 
ing about here. But Mr. Faubus does not know that that fearful 
four-year blood bath of the 1860s had one curious result. Before 
that war in the 60s, the Department of State in treaties with foreign 
nations wrote, ‘““The United States are.” But after that war it was 
written, “The United States 1s.” 

The war was over a verb. 

And that year, Lincoln read at Bloomington, Illinois, a lecture 
on “Discoveries and Inventions,” repeating it later in Springfield. 
He touched on man’s first discovery or invention of clothes, of 
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speech, of wind power for sailing, of the alphabet, of printing. 
Rulers and laws in time past had made it a crime to read or to 
own books. “It is difficult for us, now and here, to conceive how 
strong this slavery of the mind was; and how long it did, of neces- 
sity, take to break its shackles, and to get a habit of freedom of 
thought established.” 

A new country, such as America, “is most favorable—almost 
necessary—to the emancipation of thought, and the consequent 
advancement of civilization and the arts.” Dominant in the paper 
he read was a love of books, of pure science, of knowledge for its 
own sake, of a humanity creeping out of dark mist toward clear 
light. 

As an old newspaperman, I can say it is not often that a prac- 
ticing journalist in his day’s story becomes magnificently eloquent 
about a current issue that has to do with the people and freedom 
of the mind. I read from Mr. John Crosby in the New York 
Herald Tribune: 

“There is something terribly wrong with a system that allows 
sponsors to be able to have life and death control—yes, and edito- 
rial supervision, too—over something like Playhouse go or over 
any dramatic production. Long ago, the networks decided that 
no advertiser could monkey with the contents of its news shows; 
they were too important. Well, I think the dramatic shows are 
equally important, and maybe more so. 

“The airwaves are national assets, national treasures. Are we 
to let Goodson and Todman fill them entirely with The Price is 
Right or Warner Brothers with shoot-em-ups? I think this is a 
crime next to which the theft of Teapot Dome was just kid stuff. 
Teapot Dome was only money and oil but this precious air is 
our heritage, our minds and our children’s minds, if they have any 
left. This is our collective dramatic memory and experience, and 
I think that’s important.” 

If out in the harbor the Goddess of Liberty were vocal, she 
would be saying, “Excellent words, my young friend.” 

One strange new fact entering history is that the professional 
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soldier is no longer the pivotal man of war. The question comes, 
where are the minds that have created the new weapons? They 
are men of science in the universities, professors, wearing no uni- 
forms, at home with pencils, paper, and equations; at home in 
laboratories and experiment stations. They tell us that in the 
changed world we are now entering, armies and navies as we have 
known them for a long time will vanish. 

The science of mass manslaughter will be statistical and in split 
seconds; now you see a city, and now you don’t. And, in this 
possible war that we all pray will never happen, the brave man 
vanishes, the action ending before he has a chance to be brave— 
valiant and coward, women and babies, sick or idiot, strong heart 
and faint, go down in one wide kinship of annihilation. We are 
told of round-the-earth rockets, of cosmic ray experiments, of 
biological warfare, each as ghastly in its potentials as the atomic 
bomb. When at last the men of science shattered the atom and 
divided the hitherto indivisible, it was a joint international accom- 
plishment, the foregrounds laid centuries ago. They stood before 
it saying precisely what free men have on occasion said of their 
freedom: ‘‘Oh, God, now that we have it, what shall we do with it?” 

I asked our good friend, J. Robert Oppenheimer, “When they 
shattered the atom and it came to pieces, what were the pieces?” 
And Mr. Oppenheimer said: “When the atom came apart, it didn’t 
come in pieces. It came apart in things that didn’t exist before.” 

And what is man’s place in this world of “things that didn’t 
exist before”? Mr. Oppenheimer, both a humanist and a physicist, 
writes: 

“This is a world in which each of us, knowing his limitations, 
knowing the evils of superficiality and the terrors of fatigue, will 
have to cling to what is close to him, to what he knows, to what 
he can do, to his friends and his tradition and his love, lest he 
be dissolved in a universal confusion and know nothing and love 
nothing. 

“This cannot be an easy life. We shall have a rugged time of 
it to keep our minds open and to keep them deep, to keep our 
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sense of beauty and our ability to make it, and our occasional 
ability to see it in places remote, strange and unfamiliar; we shall 
have a rugged time of it, all of us, keeping these gardens in our 
villages, in keeping open the manifold, intricate, casual paths, to 
keep these flourishing in a great, open, windy world; but this, as 
I see it, is the condition of man; and in this condition we can 
help, because we can love one another.” 

I don’t hesitate about calling Harry Golden an apostle of free- 
dom in his book, Only in America. It is a good sign that this book, 
in less than a year, has sold a quarter of a million copies. I wrote 
a foreword to the book, in which I said, “It is the most interesting 
pro-Semitic book I have ever read, with the possible exception 
of the Old Testament.” Mr. Golden told me that he once wrote 
a letter to Albert Einstein, the relativity man, and had a reply to 
this effect: “I cannot give you an adequate answer to your ques- 
tion, but I can play it for you on the violin.” 

It may be proper to add here that on the death of Einstein, I 
heard an old friend of mine say, “It’s a sign of progress that Ein- 
stein died in bed, and not in a jail.” 

And I am sure I am historically correct in adding that there 
were those not without power and voices who would have been 
pleased to see Einstein locked in a cell and safe behind bars. 

It is a good sign that Edward Steichen’s photographic exhibition, 
The Family of Man, has been seen by more than five million peo- 
ple over the earth and its book sales have gone a million and a 
quarter copies. This exhibition affirms the unity of mankind more 
simply and eloquently than any other pictorial or literary produc- 
tion of the past or present. The language of The Family of Man 
is older than any alphabet; it is in the modern perfected image 
writing of photography. Millions of men, women, and children 
who can't read or write have looked at this procession of photo- 
graphs and said, “Love is here . . . weddings, births and babies, 
crops, fish, food, quarrels, fighting, dancing, war, play and fun, 
death and music.” On all the parallels and meridians of the globe 
of earth, these activities and motives are to be seen. It is not impor- 
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tant that the Department of State is sending Steichen and myself 
to Russia this summer to open The Family of Man in Moscow. 
It is interesting and possibly important that millions of Russians 
are to see this exhibition having as its theme the universality of 
mankind, how there are kinships that bind all the peoples of the 
earth. 

Perhaps I may read a short paragraph from my long novel, 
Remembrance Rock: 

“You may bury the bones of men and later dig them up to find 
they have moldered into a thin white ash that crumbles in your 
fingers. But their ideas won. Their visions came through. Men 
and women who gave up all they had and wished they had more 
to give—how can we say they are sunk and buried? They live in 
the sense that their dream is on the faces of living men and women 


today.” 

Mr. Fenno Heath, music director of the Yale University Glee 
Club, has set to music and made a song of the final passage in my 
poem entitled “The People, Yes.” Mr. Heath told me they have 


sung the song over America and last summer they sang it over 
Europe, giving it the title “The People Will Live On.” And I 
offer a part of it to you: 


The people learn, unlearn, learn, 
a builder, a wrecker, a builder again, 
a juggler of shifting puppets. 

In so few eyeblinks 

In transition lightening streaks, 
the people project midgets into giants, 
the people shrink titans into dwarfs. 


Faiths blow on the winds 
and become shibboleths 
and deep growths 
with men ready to die 
for a living word on the tongue, 
for a light alive in the bones, 


for dreams fluttering in the wrists. 
* 
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The people is a long shadow 
trembling around the earth, 
stepping out of fog gray into smoke red 
and back from smoke red into fog gray 
and lost on parallels and meridians 
learning by shock and wrangling, 
by heartbreak so often and loneliness so raw 
the laugh comes at least half true, 

“My heart was made to be broken.” 

* 

The people will live on. 

The learning and blundering people will live on. 
They will be tricked and sold and again sold 
And go back to the nourishing earth for rootholds, 

The people so peculiar in renewal and comeback, 
You can’t laugh off their capacity to take it. 
The mammoth rests between his cyclonic dramas. 


Man is a long time coming 
Man will yet win. 
Brother, the earth over, may yet line up with brother: 
* 
In the darkness with a great bundle of grief 
the people march. 
In the night, and overhead a shovel of stars for 
keeps, the people march: 
“Where to? what next?” 





THE CONSUMERS OF INJUSTICE” 


BY EDMOND CAHN 


I 


— was an incident in 1781 that symbolized the beginning 
of a new age for government and law. The Revolutionary War 
had been going on since 1775, and the final battle was fought at 
Yorktown on the coast of Virginia during the month of October 
1781. The British army, sent to subdue the colonists, found itself 
hopelessly wedged between a formidable French fleet on one side 
and the American forces under General Washington on the other. 
The British commander decided that capitulation was inevitable, 
and General Washington granted him generous and honorable 
terms. The last great body of imperial troops paraded on the 
Yorktown plain in surrender to a threadbare and despised collec- 
tion of amateur soldiers, who had resolved to pursue their national 
destiny under a free, republican government. As the brilliant 
ranks of redcoated soldiers filed across the plateau, the British 
bandmaster signaled to his band and they began playing a popular 
English tune of the time. It was to this tune that the defeated 
army marched stiffly away from the scene of battle. Though no 
one knows even now whether the bandmaster selected the tune 
purposely or by chance, the name of the tune furnished an inspired 
commentary. It was “The World Turned Upside Down.” 

Ever since that time philosophers have been attempting either 
to ignore or to build upon the historic fact which the British band 
acknowledged so candidly. Some have perceived quite clearly, 
others have refused to perceive, that the world of political and 
legal relations had been turned upside down and the old systems 

* Eprrors’ Nore—This paper, the Horace M. Kallen Lecture for 1959, was deliv- 
ered by Dr. Cahn at the General Seminar of the Graduate Faculty of the New 


School, on January 28, 1959, as part of the Graduate Faculty’s celebration of its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. 
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and perspectives would never be adequate again. Henceforth, 
though a philosopher looking at the legal world would see all the 
established and familiar elements which his predecessors had been 
describing since ancient times, everything could look different to 
him, for he could see all the concepts and phenomena of the 
institution in a radically new perspective. Everything had turned 
180 degrees. What had once looked trivial now became important, 
and what had previously dominated the stage shifted now to the 
deep background. 

The new factor is the power and responsibility of the citizen 
entitled to a free vote in a representative democracy. As the right 
to vote has expanded, group by group and class by class, it has 
revolutionized the functions of law in the democratic countries. 
In one form or another the scene at Yorktown has been reenacted 
again and again in other lands and on other shores all over the 
world, and we may safely predict there will be other Yorktown 
surrenders until there is no further occasion for them. In the 
emancipated countries (including, of course, Britain itself, which 
was emancipated by Yorktown only slightly less than America), 
the right to vote spread slowly and tediously as parliaments grad- 
ually eroded the old barriers of religion, property, race, and sex. 
Though the process is incomplete, we know that every impulse 
and current in human affairs operates to favor it. More and more, 
men realize that there is no hope of genuine enfranchisement un- 
less they have the franchise. 

What then is this new perspective that is based on the vantage- 
point of the voting citizen, and how does it differ from the old, 
pre-democratic perspective? The new perspective is the perspec- 
tive of the democratic citizen in the role of consumer of the law. 
The old perspective, developed while observing an empire, a 
kingdom, a landed aristocracy, or an oligarchy, was essentially a 
ruler’s or at best an official’s perspective; what democratic legal 
theory has been trying to attain since 1781 is a consumer’s per- 
spective. 

How does a person become a consumer of the law? The most 
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obvious way consists in being safeguarded and regulated from day 
to day by official rules or becoming involved directly with the 
legal mechanism—for example, being charged with a crime or 
engaging in a law suit. A second way, which representative gov- 
ernment makes available to its citizens, is to influence the shape 
and form of law, as by voting, by advocating reforms, by asserting 
group interests. Then there is the third way, which is perhaps 
the most characteristically democratic. It is the way of assuming 
and shouldering responsibility for those acts that our represent- 
atives do in our name and by force of our authority, the evil acts 
as well as the good, the oppressive and unjust and the foolish, too. 

This is the way that is new. The philosophy that does not 
reckon with it is talking a pre-democratic language and addressing 
us in terms that are fit for powdered wigs and knee breeches. To 
cope with the problems of our democratic era we need to reassess 
all the familiar, accepted doctrines. We need to ascertain how 
suitable they are for the specific, homely experiences of individual 
human beings. This alone is the genuinely democratic perspective. 
And when we do adopt it and do concern ourselves with the 
individual human being as consumer of the law, what will we 
think about the traditional notions of law and justice? How 
adequate are they for the new age of representative government? 

Let me put a concrete instance. Not long ago a couple of 
masked bandits entered a store in one of our largest cities, pointed 
their guns at the woman who owned the store, and demanded the 
contents of the cash register. It happened that a policeman was 
visiting her at the time. When the bandits saw the policeman, 
they shot and killed him, took the money and disappeared. In- 
censed by the murder of one of their comrades, the police rounded 
up a number of unemployed young men of the neighborhood. 
The woman identified two of them as the burglars. Although they 
protested their innocence and offered credible evidence that they 
were elsewhere at the time of the crime, the district attorney 
prosecuted them zealously, the jury believed the woman’s testi- 
mony, and on their conviction for the robbery and killing, the 
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judge sentenced them to ninety-nine years in the penitentiary. 

One of the young men, whom I shall call only by his first name, 
Joe, had come from Poland to America as a baby in the arms of 
his mother, Tillie. After Joe’s conviction was affirmed on appeal 
and all hope of legal redress had been abandoned, it was Tillie, 
a simple scrubwoman, who caused the truth to come to light. She 
posted a newspaper advertisement offering a reward of $5,000, 
which represented fifteen years of savings from scrubbing floors. 
The advertisement intrigued newspaper reporters, who began 
investigating and soon discovered that the entire prosecution had 
been baseless. 

The prosecution’s key witness, the woman who owned the store, 
had originally refused to identify the two defendants. She had 
changed her testimony and identified them only because the police, 
knowing that she had been selling liquor illegally, had threatened 
to send her to jail if she did not lie as they demanded. But the 
conspiracy was not confined to the police; at its apex stood the 
district attorney. Why had he been so eager for a conviction and 
so ruthless in securing one? Because, at the time of the crime, a 


great international exposition was about to open in the city and 
visitors and customers had to be reassured that the prosecutor 
and police were efficient and that the streets of the city were 


entirely safe. 

After these facts were disclosed in the newspaper, public clamor 
brought it about that the two young men were pardoned and 
released. By then, of course, the exposition was long since over, 
and the district attorney had been honored at many community 
meetings and lawyers’ banquets, had received the usual certificates, 
tributes, resolutions, and diplomas, had eaten and digested his 
meals, smoked and enjoyed his cigars, and delivered various 
solemn speeches at his church. 


II 


What shall we say is new about this case in terms of the theory 
of justice? Surely men have been imprisoned, tortured, and exe- 
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cuted for crimes they did not commit as far back as we can trace 
the history of law to the very dawn of politically organized society. 
In innumerable instances where a crime was actually committed, 
the wrong person has been punished; in innumerable other in- 
stances, a person has been punished though no crime at all was 
committed and the judicial authorities were either deceived or 
chose to be deceived in upholding a baseless accusation. Here is 
the testimony of Michel de Montaigne, who was an experienced 
lawyer and magistrate as well as a very great essayist: 


How many innocent people we have known to be punished, 
I mean without the fault of the judges; and how many are there 
that we have not known of! This happened in my time: Certain 
men are condemned to death for murder; the sentence, if not 
pronounced, is at least decided and fixed. At that point the 
judges are informed, by the officers of an inferior court nearby, 
that they hold several men in custody who openly confess to that 
murder, and are able to throw a light on the whole business that 
admits of no doubt. And yet they deliberate whether they shall 
interrupt and defer the execution of the sentence passed upon 
the first accused. They consider the novelty of the case, and its 
consequence for suspending judgments; that the sentence is 
juridically passed, and the judges have no reason to repent of it. 
To sum up, those poor devils are sacrificed to the forms of justice. 

How many condemnations I have witnessed more criminal than 
the crime! 


The disaster befell Joe and his mother Tillie because it was 
convenient for the city and its merchants that someone, almost 
anyone, be found, identified, and convicted. We must concede 
that most of the pattern is very old, older than the Bible. It is 
older than the death that came to Uriah the Hittite because a 
king desired to possess Uriah’s wife, or the death that came to 
Naboth because another king desired to possess Naboth’s vineyard, 
and there is no comforting reason to assert that any city or state 
is today immune from incidents of the kind. 

Certainly, there was little novelty in Joe’s position. In all 
probability, no one—not even the district attorney—hated Joe 
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personally, at least at the start. True, Joe’s catastrophe did have 
some special aspects, which he may have considered rather impor- 
tant. It happened that at the time when Joe was accused of the 
crime his wife was expecting a child, which was born during the 
course of the prosecution. After Joe had been convicted and the 
conviction affirmed by the highest court, and after a long period 
had passed during which he remained in the penitentiary, he and 
his wife had agreed that she should divorce him and marry a 
friend of theirs, so that the child might have a normal home and 
family. All this was carried out before Tillie had saved enough 
money to offer a reward. But though Joe may have attached 
special importance to the circumstances, it is improbable that 
they were in any sense unusual in the annals of legal systems. 

Who will contend that there was anything novel about Tillie’s 
behavior? Mothers have always defended their sons, on every 
continent and in every age, and if the case is exceptional at all, 
it must be because Joe happened to be as innocent as Tillie 
believed him. In all probability, all she needed was his unsup- 
ported assertion that he was innocent. She could not have been 
influenced by mountains of evidence to the contrary. Moreover, 
being completely unacquainted with the shibboleths and slogans 
of popular psychology, she did not even have to fear that she was 
yielding to an Oedipus complex. 

As all the factors in Joe’s or Tillie’s predicament were old and 
familiar, so are most of the factors in our own. It has always been 
possible for the members of a society to project themselves imag- 
inatively—as we do now—into the place of a victim of legal 
oppression and share the impact of his experience. This capacity 
to identify ourselves with him has great survival value for all 
concerned. Our personal impulse for self-preservation becomes 
active the moment we realize that what happened to him might 
readily happen to us if we were caught in the toils of a similar 
mischance. 

In some instances there is also a higher, more unselfish level 
that our identification may reach. On this level we become eager 
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to save Joe not because of any collateral or contingent threat to 
our own safety but because any harm to Joe, as a specimen of the 
genus homo, inflicts immediate harm on all mankind, and as our 
larger self encompasses Joe, his injury automatically becomes ours. 
On this level we are not so much preoccupied with the possibility 
that we may some day stand in the prisoner’s dock. We are more 
preoccupied with the fact that we already stand there—in Joe’s 
person. 

Yet, all these things were true before 1781, and were known to 
the wise men of ancient times. The new factor is quite different. 
It is not that we find ourselves identified with either Joe or Tillie. 
It is that, progressively since the beginning of the modern period, 
we citizens find ourselves identified with the district attorney. This 
is the new factor. Representative government has implicated us. 
We are participants—accomplices, if you will—in the deeds that 
are done in our name and by our authority. We are the principals 
whom the district attorney represents as agent, and though no 
one contends that we are accountable as moral sureties for any- 
thing and everything he may do, we feel somehow and to some 
degree linked and tied to the consequences of his behavior. With- 
out intending anything of the sort, we have wandered into the 
circle of responsibility. As human beings, it has always been 
possible to connect ourselves with the victim of wrong; as citizens, 
the new, democratic experience is that we find ourselves unex- 
pectedly connected with the inflicter of wrong. What can this 
experience do but tighten and intensify our involvement in Joe's 
mistreatment at the hands of the law? 

Though this new burden has become a feature of our citizen- 
ship, there is sadly little in the traditional theories of justice to 
assist in coping with it. The reason is all too evident. Like general 
philosophy, the philosophy of law had brilliant beginnings in 
ancient Greece. Aristotle clearly intimated that he sensed some 
of the significance of cases like Joe’s. Even he did not go beyond 
the threshold of the problem, perhaps because he was primarily 
concerned with a pattern of distributive, hence political justice, 
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perhaps because the ancients were unacquainted with our notions 
of representative government, or perhaps because he could not 
quite throw off the dream of an all-wise, benevolent despot. Be 
that as it may, the curtain of history fell immediately on the 
Athenian democratic experiment, and when in the course of time 
it rose again the new scene would be composed in the Latin lan- 
guage and would be played in the vicinity of the Roman forum. 
And while general philosophy may have remained more or less 
true to its Hellenic sources, the philosophy of government and law 
has for two thousand years carried the marks and reflected the 
values of the Roman empire. It has remained a view of law from 
the perspective of the emperor, or prince, or ruler, sometimes an 
ecclesiastical ruler but a ruler nonetheless. This is the perspective 
that has continued to dominate the philosophy of law even in 
modern England and America, though Jeremy Bentham, John 
Stuart Mill, Louis D. Brandeis, Benjamin N. Cardozo, and Jerome 
Frank attempted in divers ways to revise and democratize it. 
What support or understanding can the traditions of legal 
philosophy offer to either Joe or Tillie, or for that matter to us 
in our modern democratic predicament? If we consult the prin- 
cipal currents of natural-law theory, whether derived from Thomas 
Aquinas on the one hand or John Locke on the other, we find no 
more than the political systems of their times would have led us 
to expect; that is, they assume that their utmost task is to declare, 
on some ground or other, at what final point and in what extreme 
circumstances the people of a country may be justified in disre- 
garding a royal statute or in opposing and dethroning their prince. 
In the various traditions there are philosophic formulas for decap- 
itating a statute, and other philosophic formulas for decapitating 
a monarch, but there are no formulas to meet the needs of Joe's 
case, where no one questioned the propriety or justness of the 
criminal statute. Joe would not think of overthrowing the gov- 
ernment; for that matter, he would not even attempt to nullify 
the laws against holdups and murders. Approving completely of 
these laws, he desired only to be acquitted of violating them. 
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What John Locke said in the seventeenth century about the 
inalienable rights of the citizenry makes good doctrine for revolu- 
tionary purposes, and it may be needed on future occasions in one 
country or another. The difficulty is not its falseness but its 
inadequacy. It is something like the constitution of the Russian 
empire under the Romanovs, which was defined as consisting of 
“despotism tempered by assassination.” In an ongoing democracy, 
solutions are not so simple, and the central problems of justice 
cannot be removed by assassinating or overthrowing the sovereign. 
There are times when they can be solved by assassinating or 
repealing a particular statute, such as one providing for racial 
segregation. Nevertheless, in the overwhelming majority of cases 
everything of human import depends on how the general, abstract 
rules are adapted and applied to the circumstances of the specific 
transaction. This is philosophy’s greatest challenge in a modern 
democratic society. 

Yet we live still under the shadow of imperial Rome, and some 
of our ablest jurists continue to employ the pre-democratic per- 
spective. In the twentieth century we find Professor Hans Kelsen 
saying: “If, according to a legal norm, a sanction has to be executed 
against a murderer, this does not mean that the fact of murder 
is ‘in itself’ the condition of the sanction. There is no fact ‘in 
itself’ that A has killed B, there is only my or somebody else’s 
belief or knowledge that A has killed B. A himself may either 
acquiesce or deny it. From the point of view of law, however, 
all these are 10 more than private opinions without relevance.” 
What Kelsen says is quite adequate if one looks at law only from 
the perspective of the ruler, legislator, or executive. It is in the 
consumer's perspective that it becomes radically inadequate. Fancy 
trying to convince Joe or Tillie that the fact of Joe’s innocence 
was “no more than a private opinion without relevance”’! 

The old perspectives and traditions are tenacious, and I suppose 
that none of us has thrown them off entirely. Perhaps there are 
some who fear to turn the juristic world upside down and adopt 
the new democratic perspective because they confuse the con- 
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sumer’s point of view with obsolete economic individualism. Per- 
haps they believe, or pretend to believe, that concern with indi- 
vidual human beings is some sort of casuistic cloak for a gospel 
of unregulated private enterprise. Of course, they are entirely 
mistaken. The consumer perspective—or “‘anthropocentric” view 
of law (as I have called it)—is not welded to any specific tenure 
system or mode of social organization. It is determined by our 
changing needs, claims, and aspirations as human beings and 
citizens living under a representative government. For us, many 
of the old ways of thought no longer suffice, and we insist, in 
Horace Kallen’s words, ‘“The ultimate consumer is the basic social 
reality. He is the natural terminus of any chain of change in 
human life. He is the end for whose sake things are not merely 
used but used up. He is the topmost turn of any economy, the 
seat of value, the individual in whom the processes of life, whatever 
their course, begin and end and find their meaning.” 


The ugliest sign of our thralldom to the old outlook is that it 
tends to desensitize men of fine intellect and good will. Somehow 
they learn not to notice what happens to people like Joe, and even 
to suppress, though they cannot entirely forget, their own inevi- 
table involvement. As it was customary for an emperor, king, or 
despot to think of the people in large quantitative terms, as raw 
material for programs or convenient fodder for cannon, a view 
of law conceived in the old imperial perspective will almost inev- 
itably adopt the same wholesale approach. Fancying himself a 
ruler of the destinies of men, or perhaps a species of pagan god, 
the old-style philosopher assumed a post of lofty remoteness where 
he could look down on the scurryings of the populace as one might 
watch a swarm of interesting but not very important insects. If 
curiosity happened to draw him closer to the scene, they might 
appear somewhat larger to his eye and then, instead of assimilating 
them to a beehive or an anthill, he might call them “the herd.” 

This is what mere quantity or numerical mass or preoccupation 
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with arithmetic can do to blunt the moral sensibilities of intelligent 
men. Perplexed by the marvelous variety of human personalities 
and transactions, the modern professional theorist gropes for some 
reassuring formula or other, consisting if possible of arithmetical 
measurements and statistics. The rage to quantify that we witness 
today goes back to ancient times, as we know from the example 
of King Solomon, who smugly recorded that he possessed a total 
of 700 wives and 300 concubines. Solomon’s maxim of procedure 
is extremely popular today in sociology, opinion research, and 
communication theory. It is “If you cannot understand them, 
you can at least contrive to count them.” 

If they are properly organized and interpreted, statistical studies 
have genuine utility, and modern society cannot operate without 
them. For one thing, they may serve to condense and recapitulate 
the experience of the past, which they preserve for the benefit of 
the present and future, and thus they may constitute a major factor 
in the transmission of a cultural heritage. How, indeed, could 
anyone learn to exercise the faculty of judgment unless he could 
take into account the averages established by previous social expe- 
rience and use them to build his expectations of his neighbors’ 
behavior? 

Yet how far can we trust a mere average? To a reflective ob- 
server, an average may indicate much or nothing. Standing by 
itself, it does not reveal any sufficient reason for our approving or 
disapproving. The “average man” who emerges from scientific 
statistical studies should not be confused with the “reasonable 
man” whom the law uses as a conceptual model of behavior that 
it will approve or disapprove. Neither of them is a very attractive 
fellow. The “reasonable man” concocted by legal theory never 
violates the law or gets into trouble with government officials. 
How can he? He is too careful, too prompt, too foresighted, too 
prudent, too obedient—in point of fact, just too dull. I have 
never met a completely “reasonable man,” and I doubt that one 
exists. Nor have I ever met the “average man’”’ of scientific statis- 
tics: that quaint person who owns 2.6 suits of clothes, marries 1.2 
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times, and is blessed with 2.8 children. The world either does 
not know or does not heed what the lawyers and statisticians have 
prescribed for it, and continues to behave in ways that startle and 
shock them. 

Consequently, averages can furnish only the beginning of under- 
standing. The register and range of the items, their scope and 
peculiarities of distribution—these speak much more revealingly 
to a sensitive mind, which never allows collectives or averages to 
dull its interest in concrete particulars. —The man who stops at 
averages and feels no concern with particulars is rather like one 
who refuses to read novels, short stories, poems, essays, dramas, 
and epics, yet keeps demanding ‘“‘literature.”’ 

Once we examine law and government from the consumer 
perspective, we are less likely to be beguiled by averages. If one- 
half of the statutes passed at a legislative session are too lavish 
and extravagant with the people’s money, and the other half too 
scant and niggardly, it is not probable that an intelligent elec- 
torate will be satisfied just because the averages come out well. 
If a foreign office is too aggressive and bellicose in certain affairs, 
can it gain public confidence by being too backward and diffident 
in others? And if an innocent man named Joe is wrongfully 
convicted of a crime, who will have the impudence to solace him 
by pointing out how many guilty men escape altogether from 
punishment? In the anthropocentric view, the quality of govern- 
ment and law is to be tested and approved or found wanting, 
case by case. While the particular case may involve a whole nation, 
a class or group within the nation, or a single individual, it is by 
what they do here—in this case—that the legislators, executives, 
or judges must vindicate themselves. In matters of political and 
administrative discretion it is reasonable to evaluate the whole 
record and set failures off against successes; but in a matter like 
Joe’s, any such policy of indulgence is impossible, for there can 
be only one outcome—success or failure, right or wrong—in which 
we, the citizens, have been implicated. 

Somehow the old imperial perspective still continues to sway 
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men’s thinking. Let us take an example that is directly pertinent 
to Joe’s unjust conviction: the general problem of “‘police lawless- 
ness” in the United States. Whenever popular protests are raised 
against police lawlessness or whenever the Supreme Court en- 
deavors to require lawful methods of the police, some very con- 
scientious lawyers will protest that efficiency in punishing crime 
is the more important consideration and that the “third degree” 
and like horrors are not used frequently—or, at least, are not 
exposed frequently. Here is a typical rationalization in a recent 
book: “The dangers of encouraging police lawlessness are not to 
be minimized; but surely there is a good deal of hyperbole, if not 
nonsense, in the current judicial apprehension. It leaves out of 
account the question of the scale of police lawlessness. The danger 
to civil liberties is not great so long as the misconduct of the police 
is no more than occasional.” 

I shall not tarry with this passage, the fallacies of which seem 
apparent as soon as one considers that the so-called “occasional” 
case was in fact Joe’s, and may readily become one’s own. Let me 
rather present a less obvious instance of the error, taken from the 
pen of no less a figure than Benjamin N. Cardozo. Justice Cardozo 
may rightly be regarded as a paragon of moral insight on the 
American bench. If, therefore, the fallacy of averaging types of 
judges or philosophies or litigants or their cases, one against the 
other, could influence a mind like Cardozo’s, surely no one else 
has the right to feel immune from it. I believe it did infect these 
passages, which I quote from his most celebrated work, The Nature 
of the Judicial Process: 


The eccentricities of judges balance one another. One judge 
looks at problems from the point of view of history, another from 
that of philosophy, another from that of social utility, one is a 
formalist, another a latitudinarian, one is timorous of change, 
another dissatisfied with the present; out of the attrition of diverse 
minds there is beaten something which has a constancy and uni- 
formity and average value greater than its component elements . . . 

Ever in the making, as law develops through the centuries, is 
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this new faith which silently and steadily effaces our mistakes and 
eccentricities. I sometimes think that we worry ourselves over- 
much about the enduring consequences of our errors. They may 
work a little confusion for a time. In the end, they will be modified 
or corrected or their teachings ignored. The future takes care of 
such things. 


Lawyers have a way of hailing these fine paragraphs and drawing 
comfort from the assurance that “the eccentricities . . . balance 
one another” and “the future takes care of such things.” But if 
we are candid with ourselves we must recognize that the comfort 
is sorely insufficient. Revere Cardozo as we may, we cannot help 
retorting that averages in the administration of justice do not avail 
the person who is wronged grievously in his own, particular case. 
The appeal to time and patience may assist in evolving better 
concepts and techniques for future use of the profession, but it 
cannot excuse or exonerate our sending an innocent man to the 
penitentiary here and now. Enlightenment tomorrow or elsewhere 
will not serve, for his destiny rests in our hands today, and our 
sense of injustice (for that is what I call it) forbids us to be patient 
at his cost. 

IV 
Why do I propose we speak of the “sense of injustice’ rather than 
the “sense of justice’? There are various reasons, each of them 
related in one way or another to our taking a consumer's or 
anthropocentric perspective. When we adopt this perspective we 
investigate the meaning of a concept by observing the occasions 
when it becomes relevant to the common, earthy experiences of 
individual human beings. When then does the concept of “justice” 
achieve this relevance? In the existential sense, when is a citizen 
in a democratic society disposed to invoke the name of justice? 

I believe he invokes it when, personally or vicariously, he expe- 
riences the impact of an act of injustice. It is not his custom to 
meditate in his study and search for self-evident juristic proposi- 
tions or tidy utopian diagrams about abstract justice. If justice 
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were only an ideal mode or state or condition, our response as 
human beings would be merely contemplative, and—as we all 
know—contemplation bakes no loaves. But the response with 
which men meet a real or imagined instance of injustice is entirely 
different; it is alive with warmth and movement that courses 
through the entire human organism. How often when we are 
faced with a social problem and cannot determine which of many 
alternative solutions would be just, we find ourselves certain and 
unanimous that one particular solution would be utterly unjust! 

If it is preferable to speak of the “sense of injustice,” what shall 
we mean when we find occasion to use the term “justice”? We 
cannot be satisfied to employ it in the traditional ideal or static 
sense because, in that sense, justice—like goodness—is a hopelessly 
ambiguous concept. Since the time of Immanuel Kant philos- 
ophers have reiterated that justice is a term too ambiguous and 
multivalent to convey a definable meaning in human relations and 
social arrangements. The most they are disposed to grant is that 
justice may be regarded as a quality of the human will or, in other 
words, a type of good motive or volition. 

This is indeed a sad demotion for a concept as sublime and 
inspiring as justice. To treat justice as a mere quality of the will 
and nothing more is to trivialize it and impoverish ourselves 
unnecessarily. In the context of our consumer’s or anthropocentric 
view, which focuses on the “sense of injustice,” the word “justice”’ 
can bear a much more estimable meaning. For us, justice will 
mean neither a static diagram on the one hand nor a mere quality 
of will on the other; it will mean the active process of remedying 
or preventing what would arouse the “‘sense of injustice.” It will 
be taken not as a condition or a quality but as a species of human 
activity. 

In conducting this activity or process, while there is no single, 
orthodox formula to prescribe for universal application, we gen- 
erally obtain the worthiest results when we use the methods of 
pragmatism as James, Dewey, Peirce, and Kallen have outlined 
them. But with a certain difference or refinement, for the prag- 
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matism that serves us best in practicing justice is a graded 
pragmatism. I call it “graded” because it classifies and grades 
the beliefs that we happen to possess at any given moment. It 
insists that our beliefs, judgments, prehensions, meanings, and 
warranted assertions are not:created equal and cannot be rendered 
equal in terms of either verification or verifiability. Weak veri- 
fication and weak verifiability are not equal to strong verification 
and strong verifiability. Therefore beliefs must be ranked and 
graded according to the conceived cost that may follow from 
proceeding to act on them. What is clearly a warranted assertion 
for a low price in prospective human consequences may not be 
warranted at all if the prospective price is raised. 

A graded pragmatism is concerned with two main centers of 
cost: cost to the human subject of the conceived action, and cost 
to the human object. The subject inquires what will be the 
initial cost, what the prospective upkeep and maintenance that 
the idea offered to him may require him to assume, and his 
belief will be graded according to the highest cost-level he feels 
willing and able to maintain. For example, people may believe 
quite sincerely in the idea of education at one cost-level and not 
believe in it at another. Some may believe sincerely in secular 
public education, but not at the cost of sending their own children 
to certain public schools in New York City. Judges may believe 
sincerely in the idea of speedy justice at the cost-level of opening 
court at ten o'clock, but not at the cost-level of nine o'clock. 

Then there is the factor of conceived cost to the human object 
of the action. Here all our experience in the law endorses the 
wisdom of using a graded pragmatism. If a charge against a man 
amounts to mere gossip or hearsay we refuse to predicate any 
sort of liability on it. We do not impose liability for money 
damages unless our belief is based on a preponderance of credible 
evidence; we do not impose civil liability for the commission of 
fraud unless our belief is verified further and is based on clear 
and convincing proof; and we do not impose a prison sentence 
for crime unless our belief is entirely firm and is based on proof 
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beyond a reasonable doubt. Thus by consciously and critically 
grading our beliefs according to their prospective costs and human 
concussions, we enlist the teachings of pragmatism in the service 
of the sense of injustice.’ 


Vv 


When do men experience the “sense of injustice”? Typically, 
when officials violate or threaten to violate their demands for 
equality, for recognition of desert, for respect of human dignity, 
for conscientious adjudication, for the confinement of govern- 
ment to its proper functions, and for the fulfillment of the 
common expectations of the society. These are the circumstances 
that arouse the sense of injustice and summon it into operation. 


1In a rather neglected passage, Kant recognized our need to grade beliefs when 
they lack—as almost all of them do—absolute and necessary correctness. He said: 

“Once an end is accepted, the conditions of its attainment are hypothetically 
necessary .. . The physician must do something for a patient in danger, but does 
not know the nature of his illness. He observes the symptoms, and if he can find 
no more likely alternative, judges it to be a case of phthisis. Now even in his own 
estimation his belief is contingent only; another observer might perhaps come to 
a sounder conclusion. Such contingent belief, which yet forms the ground for the 
actual employment of means to certain actions, I entitle pragmatic belief. 

“The usual test, whether that which someone asserts is merely his persuasion— 
or at least his subjective conviction, that is, his firm belief—is betting. It often 
happens that someone propounds his views with such positive and uncompromising 
assurance that he seems to have entirely set aside all thought of possible error. A 
bet disconcerts him. Sometimes it turns out that he has a conviction which can 
be estimated at a value of one ducat, but not of ten. For he is very willing to 
venture one ducat, but when it is a question of ten he becomes aware, as he had 
not previously been, that it may very well be that he is in error. If, in a given 
case, we represent ourselves as staking the happiness of our whole life, the triumphant 
tone of our judgment is greatly abated; we become extremely diffident, and dis- 
cover for the first time that our belief does not reach so far. Thus pragmatic belief 
always exists in some specific degree, which, according to differences in the interests 
at stake, may be large or may be small.” 

Kant’s paragraphs—from Critique of Pure Reason, tr. by N. Kemp Smith (Lon- 
don 1929) p. 647—are most perspicacious and I regret not having come upon them 
earlier. Nevertheless, the analogy to betting, gallant though it sounds, does not 
provide us with a very satisfactory tool of valuation. I prefer the analogy to cost 
(or appropriation), which may seem a bit prosaic but at least permits one to 
distinguish between initial outlay and continual maintenance when projecting the 
conceived consequences of a belief. In dealing with social problems the best con- 
ceptual tools are those that grip the dimension of duration. 
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For example, whenever officials misuse their power, or oppress 
the innocent and unoffending, they provoke our sense of injustice. 

When we see or hear or read about this sort of conduct we 
feel that sympathetic reaction of outrage, resentment, and anger 
and those affections of the viscera and adrenal secretions that 
prepare human beings to resist attack, for our physiology has 
equipped us to regard an act of injustice to another as a per- 
sonal aggression against ourselves. Empathy or imaginative inter- 
change projects us into the place of the one who is wronged, 
not merely to pity or compassionate him but to resist and defend. 
The sense of injustice transmutes the wrong into an act of 
assault, and prepares our psychic organs for measures of self- 
defense. 

This is the way justice can acquire a public meaning. Through 
mutual communication and discussion the men who live in a 
particular ethos may perceive the same threat and experience the 
same bodily reactions. The fact that they are roused individually 
and jointly gives us sufficient warrant to speak of ‘‘justice” without 
utter relativism or subjectivism or solipsism. Anyone who desires 
empirical proof can observe and verify this interchangeability for 
himself. It is real and demonstrable. It is also indispensable to 
the preservation of society. If man did not have the capacity to 
recognize oppression of another as a species of attack on himself 
he would be unprepared—in the glandular sense—for survival 
as a political being. In short, the human animal as we know him 
is equipped and predisposed to fight injustice. 

This predisposition, like other natural capacities, being designed 
to end in action, is finite and limited. Each of us is bound by 
the perspective predicament to his own brief time and narrow 
place, and though the sense of injustice gives him a lengthening 
tether to enable him to wander some distance away from self 
and its immediate setting, he does remain tethered. Since he 
lives a finite existence in a finite world, his survival does not 
require that the sense of injustice encompass infinitude; nor 
need he wait for assurance that what it admonishes him to do 
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would be universally right and valid, for when he faces any 
particular crisis of his own he does not feel compelled to legislate 
for the universe. If we were to ask him whether the voice of 
his sense of injustice is right in all times and all places he would 
reply—quite reasonably—that the injustices he needs to subdue 
arise invariably in particular times and particular places. Injus- 
tice does not threaten him semper et ubique but here and now. 
He can safely assume that he will never be called to combat it in 
all times and all places. 

Nevertheless, the tether that holds us is a rather elastic one. 
If the circumstances of the specific case permit us to engage in 
imaginative interchange we can respond to an injustice despite 
great disparities of time, place, culture, law, and ethical tradition. 
For example, the trial and condemnation of Socrates will stir men’s 
sense of injustice as long as they can conceive the danger of 
corrupt judges and mob passions. 

Here, then, is the sense of injustice at work within men and 
the law. Is it nothing more than a reasonless compound of 
glandular secretions and angry emotions, a mere syndrome of 
outraged feelings, a “sense,” as it were, that is completely with- 
out sense? Clearly not. While the sense of injustice uses empathy, 
projection, and emotion, it simultaneously summons perception, 
reasoning, intelligence, and judgment—all the capacities that make 
for understanding and the application of sense. In the experi- 
ence of the sense of injustice, thinking and feeling suffuse each 
other reciprocally, reason and empathy blend together indissoci- 
ably, and the rational directs the emotional while the emotional 
impels the rational. The combined process enables men to 
develop and communities to advance. Without reason the sense 
of injustice could not serve the purposes of social utility, which 
only observation, analysis, and science can discern, while without 
empathy it would lose its warm sensibility and cogent drive. 
Compounded indissolubly of both reason and impulsion, it is an 
active, spontaneous source of law. It makes a practical, working 
difference in courts, legislatures, and administrative tribunals. 
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In this compound the democratic citizen and the democratic 
state find their best, eventual hope of cohesion and survival. 
The public experience of the sense of injustice can work the 
greatest of social transformations, because it incites men to join 
one another and participate—first in recognizing a jeopardy, 
then in resisting it, and finally in exulting side by side whenever 
they have practiced justice successfully. All of these are public 
acts of solidarity, which weld a people together and fill them 
with a patriotism of irresistible power. There is no established 
interest, no sinister influence, no outworn institution or supersti- 
tion that can stand against it. If, by way of metaphor, we 
imagine the ancient stronghold of Jericho as a citadel of injustice, 
then no wonder its walls collapsed—not, however, as some have 
thought, when the priests blew their trumpets but, as the Scrip- 
ture makes clear, when the people shouted in unison with a 
great and mighty voice. In less dramatic circumstances the 
public sense of injustice is equally solidary. Though like any 
other human capacity it is finite and fallible, it can create its 
own cumulative rewards by addressing the weak, the insecure, and 
the deviant ones of the community with a promise of mutual 
support and confidence. 

In public life or private, the sense of injustice offers us no 
categorical warranty; how amid the ways of this world should 
we ever come to expect one? What it does offer should supply 
hope and certainty enough for the responsible citizens of a free 
land. It promises men that, if they only will, they can close 
ranks in mutual defense, collaborate with their neighbors in 
the enterprises of justice, and from day to day become increasingly 
secure. It promises that persuasion and free assent can triumph 
over brute force and build the foundations of a happier common- 
wealth. 





THE GRADUATE FACULTY: 
RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


BY ROBERT M. MaclIVER 


I 


eo liberty of the mind, the right to think, to inquire, and 
to communicate without submission to any authority or any 
orthodoxy, has been a fitful and precarious possession through- 
out human history. In the year 1932 it had become clear 
that the great center of European scholarship, where academic 
freedom had won perhaps its most notable triumph, was being 
degraded to the pattern of a new servile state, its scholars dis- 
missed and persecuted. It was then that Alvin Johnson conceived 
the idea of the “University in Exile,” where such scholars would 
not only find refuge but would re-establish on American soil an 
institution of their own. There, the cultures and educational 
modes of European scholarship would take hold and, at the same 
time, add another facet to the scholarship of America. It was 
befitting that this generous enterprise should be undertaken 
under the auspices of the New School, itself established to indicate 
and assert the full liberty of learning. 

No new institution is born without travail. No new creation 
can resist the compulsions of the environment in which it must 
live. No body of scholars can be transplanted to a foreign soil 
without suffering the pangs and penalties of readaptation. The 
outside world knew nothing of the problems Alvin Johnson faced. 
Even those who, like the writer, were in contact with the early 
development of the program knew little enough of the difficulties 
he overcame. Alvin Johnson’s blithe manner and robust humor 
concealed from us the magnitude of his enterprise. 

The obvious difficulty was funds. The New School itself had 
a continuous struggle to make ends meet. The new institution 
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could not wait until adequate resources had been collected over 
a lengthy campaign. Alvin Johnson had to trust to the power 
of his direct appeal. A lady noted for her discernment, Mrs. 
David Levy, made the first substantial contribution. A letter 
plea brought in additional funds. Then, quite unexpectedly, 
an industrialist, Hiram Halle, called up Alvin Johnson to offer 
a guaranty of $60,000 for each of the first two years. The Uni- 
versity in Exile was launched. 

Many of the academicians consulted by Alvin Johnson were 
skeptical or roundly negative concerning the prospects of the enter- 
prise. One distinguished Harvard professor told him it hadn't 
a “Chinaman’s chance’’—incidentally a mode of expression that 
may now be obsolete. But the University in Exile, beginning 
in the fall of 1933 with ten emigre professors who had escaped the 
tyranny of Hitler, maintained itself, expanded, made new con- 
tacts, and inevitably went through processes of change that out- 
moded the original conception of a “university in exile.” 

It was founded under conditions that subordinated some aca- 
demic desiderata to historical necessity. Its primary function of 
rescuing distinguished scholars and providing them with a new 
home could not jibe with the selection of a balanced and repre- 
sentative faculty over the area of the social sciences. Of the ten 
original members, six were primarily in the field of economics. 
These were Karl Brandt, Gerhard Colm, Arthur Feiler, Eduard 
Heimann, Emil Lederer, and Frieda Wunderlich. Hermann 
Kantorowicz represented jurisprudence, Hans Speier sociology, 
Max Wertheimer philosophy and psychology, and E. von Horn- 
bostel, distinguished as a musicologist, gave a course that was 
mainly in ethnology. Albert Salomon, sociology, was detained in 
Germany for a long course of medical treatment; Arnold Brecht, 
political theory, remained in Germany to conduct the defense of 
his political opponent, Severing, before the Nazi court, but he 
arrived in the United States late in 1933. Hans Staudinger was 
under Nazi arrest. 

As year by year new accessions were made to the staff, the 
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curriculum was broadened, but for some time various areas that 
are normally included in an American social science program 
were still lacking. For example, in the political science field 
there was a rich offering in political theory, jurisprudence, and 
international relations, but rather little that had to do with 
American institutions or with administrative problems. 

The new institution was in effect self-governing, and its members 
taught the subjects in which they were expert along the lines of 
their European training. The problem of effective communica- 
tion with American students, while it was less serious with some 
than with others, was only gradually overcome. The new faculty 
members were intensely interested in the country of their new 
freedom, sharing as they did the full academic freedom to which 
the New School was from the first dedicated. And indeed they 
studied American institutions with an eagerness that many a 
native-born American might envy. But the freer style of American 
instruction presents considerable contrast to the set lecture char- 
acteristic of the European tradition. 

Alvin Johnson was very conscious of this problem of communi- 
cation and he introduced two devices designed to meet it. One 
was the General Seminar, instituted in the first year of operation. 
In it the faculty members as a whole, along with students and a 
few outsiders, met to discuss a topic presented by one of its mem- 
bers. In contrast to the American way, the European professor 
is accustomed to occupy a sort of academic pulpit. In this new type 
of seminar, he was a scholar among fellow-scholars, had to face 
their arguments, defend, perhaps even modify, his position. At 
the same time the General Seminar helped not only to develop 
inter-communication but also to assert the common ground of 
all the social sciences. 

The General Seminar became a very distinctive institution. It 
has some resemblance to the University Seminar that has since had 
a considerable development in various institutions but has been 
particularly characteristic of Columbia University, largely through 
the influence of Professor Frank Tannenbaum. In the latter type 
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the seminar is constituted by faculty members selected from dif- 
ferent fields who meet regularly to explore a broad subject that 
crosses their respective disciplines. The General Seminar, on 
the other hand, included the whole faculty in its membership. 
Obviously it was possible only where the faculty was a very small 
one and where they all belonged to one major area of knowledge, 
in this instance, broadly speaking, the social sciences. That is why 
it was the peculiar institution of the University in Exile. For this 
body it was admirably adapted to serve a quite special purpose. 
While the General Seminar still continues, it inevitably has lost 
some of its original impetus, not only because the size of the 
faculty has increased but also because the special need that called 
it into being is not longer so urgent. 

The other device adopted by Alvin Johnson was the establish- 
ment of Social Research, a quarterly journal run by the Graduate 
Faculty and intended partly as an outlet for the special contribu- 
tions they were qualified to make within the field of the social 
sciences, and partly to enlist the cooperation of American scholars. 
At the outset it was planned to reserve half the space for Faculty 
contributions. It is remarkable that so small a body, writing in a 
language other than its own, was able to supply 45 out of 58 articles 
in the first ten issues. Social Research was serviceable in a number 
of ways. It helped to create a corporate spirit in the faculty, it 
gave them a common means of communication with American 
scholarship, and it presented a type of broad-based article, with an 
international flavor, that differed from the articles characteristic 
of American journals of learning in their field. Furthermore, it 
showed that the new accession to the institutions of learning in 
America had a contribution of its own to make. 

By June 1934 the lines of the new institution were laid down. 
In that month it received its first charter, a provisional one, from 
the Board of Regents of the University of the State of New York. 
Financing was still, as indeed always, a serious problem, but John- 
son, with the aid of a very cooperative Board, fought his way 
along. The arrival of new emigre scholars brought new distinc- 
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tion, new courses, and also new problems. In 1934 Arnold 
Brecht, Rudolf Littauer, and the first of its Italian scholars, Max 
Ascoli, joined the faculty, along with Erich Hula, Alfred Kahler, 
Fritz Lehmann, Carl Mayer, Albert Salomon, Hans Staudinger. 
During 1935 Gaetano Salvemini and Hans Simons were added. 
A new influx came in 1938 and 1939, with Felix Kaufmann, Ernst 
Karl Winter, Leo Strauss, Kurt Riezler, Nino Levi, Richard 
Schiiller, Mario Einaudi, and the distinguished Spaniard, Fernando 
de los Rios. 

In the forties the Graduate Faculty entered a new period, espe- 
cially so far as the composition of the professorial body was con- 
cerned. There was going as well as coming. Gerhard Colm and 
Hans Speier left to enter government service. Already, in 1939, 
the first Dean of the “University in Exile,” the quietly thoughtful 
and clear-sighted Emil Lederer, had passed away. It is a melan- 
choly reflection that so many of the distinguished men brought to 
the University in Exile in its earlier years died without reaching 
the age of retirement. May not this fact witness to the stress and 
deep hurt they suffered through the mindless tyranny that had 
taken over so much of Europe? There was Wertheimer, with his 
fine insight into the fundamental problems of psychology, and 
von Hornbostel, a leader in musicology who at the same time could 
relate the development of the art of music to the spirit of each 
changing age. There was Pekelis—but his death was the result 
of an airplane accident—Pekelis, who immersed himself so thor- 
oughly in the knowledge of American constitutional law that he 
became an authority on our Supreme Court. Another victim of 
accident was Nino Levi, sensitive student of the sociology of law. 
And there was Kurt Riezler, an artist by instinct who carried his 
art into the lucid expression of socio-philosophical thought, and 
who died soon after retirement. And there were others who 
added further distinction to this melancholy roster—Salvemini, a 
learned apostle of the gospel of freedom, and Feiler, who inter- 
preted economic doctrine to the larger public, and Kaufmann, with 
his fine philosophical insights, and Lehmann, whose sensitive mind 
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found too partial release in the world of mathematics, and 
de los Rios, robust free-minded interpreter of the origins of the 
modern Western world. An institution that offered a new aca- 
demic life to such an array of exiles has already carved a place 
for itself in history. 

As an outlet for the research activities of the Graduate Faculty, 
Social Research served well enough at first, but as the work ad- 
vanced other outlets were sought. A Research Center was formed, 
its main products being contributions on the economics, politics, 
and propaganda devices of the totalitarian countries, together with 
broader studies of international relations and particularly of inter- 
national economic problems. The Center was chiefly dependent 
for its resources on the support of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
It was merged in 1943 into the Institute of World Affairs, with 
Adolph Lowe as Executive Director of Research. The Institute 
was set up as a separate unit within the New School, independently 
financed. Its Council of Research included not only members of 
the Graduate Faculty but an international group of scholars, 
among them representatives of the Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes, 
a body of French scholars which during France’s most troubled 
times was organized under the aegis of the New School, but later 
became itself an independent organization. 

The Graduate Faculty, in this intermediate stage, was admirably 
qualified for the concentration of its research on international 
relations. In the first place its members, with their intimate exper- 
ience of the ways of totalitarianism, were able to present its 
aspects and its devices at first hand. One consequence was that a 
number of them gave important service to the government. In the 
second place, having been trained in the broader tradition of 
European political science, but also gaining familiarity with the 
differential features of the American scene, they were particularly 
well prepared for researches into the complex relations of eco- 
nomic and political factors that now were becoming of prime 
importance for America as a world power. 

I have referred to an intermediate stage of development through 
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which the Graduate Faculty was passing in the forties. This essay 
does not offer a history of that development but only glimpses of 
the very interesting process during which the original University 
in Exile was transformed into a distinctive Graduate Faculty that 
gradually lost its foreignness while inheriting a quality that gives 
it a special place among American institutions of higher learning. 


II 


The original band of exile scholars was an extraneous element in 
the corpus of the New School. The School had been founded 
not as a university but as a free institution of learning, the outcome 
of the protests of distinguished liberal scholars against certain 
encroachments on academic freedom. In 1919, as these scholars 
knew at first hand, even first-class universities lacked any complete 
assurance that no considerations of prejudice or utility would limit 
the intellectual freedom of the scholar. But the New School was 
not itself a university. It was a school for the education of adults, 
bound by no dogma of any kind, and offering to mature persons 
whatever they could take in the free exploration of the social sci- 
ences. It had at the outset only a small full-time faculty, but was 
able to enlist also the partial services of many distinguished schol- 
ars. After the establishment of the Graduate Faculty it acquired 
the right to grant degrees, but the special function of the Schoo! 
remained its unique service in adult education. 

Thus the new unit, offering advanced courses of a post-graduate 
character, was somewhat of an anomaly within the parent institu- 
tion. Generally graduate faculties are integrally related to an 
undergraduate college. Here was a lone type of graduate school, 
wholly external to the system, having little contact with it. Its 
existence witnessed to no development from within. Its ample 
justification came not from the need of the parent institution but 
from the destruction of intellectual liberty in central Europe. 

The University in Exile could not at first offer the kind of 
graduate program requisite to constitute a representative offering 
in the social sciences. It might not unreasonably be claimed that 
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for the really good student it is much less important that he can 
obtain instruction in every area of his field than that he has instruc- 
tors who can inspire in him the true spirit of learning and the 
independence to learn on his own account. But even so there were 
serious gaps in the teaching program—and after all a faculty can- 
not depend solely on the ‘‘really good” student. 

This consideration brings us to another of the initial problems 
of the University in Exile. It is obvious that under the circum- 
stances it could not find ready-made the body of students best 
calculated to profit from the ministrations of learned European 
scholars. Some highly intelligent students were attracted, but 
many were considerabiy less well prepared for serious graduate 
work and were drawn to the program for a variety of reasons other 
than their scholarly bent. It was a very heterogeneous group 
indeed, with every variety of background. And the difficulty of 
maintaining rapport between teacher and taught was a serious 
one, by no means always overcome. 

The fact that it had to face all these handicaps made the 
achievement of the University in Exile all the more remarkable. 
What carried it through was the spirit of the founder and the 
devotion of the faculty. In the process it became perfectly clear 
that the University in Exile, as such, was a time-bound triumph 
that would have to live by transformation. It was also clear 
enough that, whether through design or through necessity, much 
of that transformation had been taking place all along. But the 
time came when the question had to be settled whether the 
change was merely a makeshift one, merely one to enable the 
original University in Exile to adapt itself to the demands on it, 
or whether the change was one that prepared the way for an 
effective graduate school, fully incorporated within the overall edu- 
cational program of the New School itself. 

Some educators believe that a graduate faculty is not appropriate 
as a regular part of the New School, devoted as it primarily is to 
adult education. One comprehensive study of the New School 
system has recommended that its graduate faculty be in due course 
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liquidated. Some have complained that the graduate faculty is a 
financial burden on the School, and have asserted also that it can- 
not well compete against the more fully equipped graduate facul- 
ties in the social sciences at the larger universities. 

This view is resolutely opposed by those who have been long 
associated with the New School. They urge the fact that the School 
was founded not to present instruction of every sort that may be 
called adult education, but to offer serious courses to ‘‘mature men 
and women who wish to understand their times.” The typical 
student contemplated was the college graduate who was carrying 
on his intellectual interests and needed regular association with 
other persons of similar qualifications under the leadership of able 
scholars. A nuclear faculty of professional scholars was regarded 
by the founders of the New School as a necessary guaranty against 
the downward thrust toward popular and superficial levels that 
everywhere besets the serious adult educator. 

The original New School faculty was not able to overcome the 
administrative and financial difficulties that developed, and it 
soon dissipated. The School carried on as best it might, enlisting 
distinguished scholars for single courses. Finally it found in the 
University in Exile the essential nucleus of established scholarly 
ability. True, scholars of foreign training could not completely 
fulfill all the functions that had been fulfilled by Robinson, Beard, 
Wesley Mitchell, and other members of the original faculty. From 
the outset, however, the new emigre scholars were able to get in 
touch with non-professional students through “open courses,” and 
could offer effective resistance to any downward drift in educa- 
tional standards. 

It is common knowledge that organizations, after their original 
objective is fulfilled, are always desirous to live on and very often 
succeed in doing so. But in this instance we are concerned with 
an organization whose initial objective could be adequately ful- 
filled only if it learned to convert a temporary into an enduring 
objective. Experience taught the new body of scholars gradually 
to adapt their methods of instruction the better to meet the needs 
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of American students. The gaps in the curriculum were filled as 
new appointments were made to the staff, and as American scholars 
began to be included (in addition to Alvin Johnson and Horace 
Kallen, who were active and participating members from the 
beginning). The research activities and therewith the opportuni- 
ties of the students have been greatly developed. As old members 
of the original staff reach retiring age or pass away, their place 
is taken by scholars who need no orientation to American ways. 
Hans Staudinger, who as Dean has long served his faculty with 
imagination and devotion, is now retiring, but in his successor, 
Henry David, the faculty has found a scholar with specially strong 
qualifications because of his administrative capacity, his breadth of 
outlook, and his success in conducting a large research project of 
high national significance. 

Moreover, the New School itself has made strong advances since 
the time when it first welcomed the University in Exile. Its own 
future was for a period none too certain. When the Old Captain 
retired from the command to take only the role of an elder states- 
man, the ship lost much of its forward impetus and, because of a 
conjuncture of conditions, went through a particularly diff~ult 
time. But then the energetic and able direction of Hans Simons 
took over and raised the morale and the status of the School to a 
new high. Under his leadership the School has greatly expanded 
and improved its physical quarters. And there has been an over- 
all development of the New School program to include a rich 
array of adult education courses and special lectures extending 
from the social sciences into the arts and the non-laboratory 
areas of the natural sciences. Under these conditions the School 
provides also a challenging baccalaureate curriculum for such can- 
didates as are willing to think and to work for themselves. 

Thus equipped, the School, in the judgment of this writer, has 
a remarkable opportunity as a result of the signal service rendered 
to the world of scholarship by Alvin Johnson in 1933. A graduate 
faculty can be the crown of a structure that provides first-class 
adult education. The School's Graduate Faculty already depends 
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mainly on students who are older than the majority of those who 
prepare for higher degrees in the regular universities. They are 
men and women who are occupied, most of them, through the 
day but are devoted enough to follow a rigorous program of study 
in the evenings. For in this area, as in others, the New School 
does its work essentially in the late afternoons and evenings. In 
this way it fills a need that other institutions of higher learning are 
less able to meet. In the evening there is available the full range 
and quality of instruction the School provides, not merely the 
partial and somewhat secondary services that the regular university 
offers to its evening students. Aside from that, the School's 
graduate students receive an unusual amount of individual atten- 
tion, in the way of counseling and the discussion of their problems 


and their projects. 

A particularly strong virtue of the Graduate Faculty is its 
distinctive approach in post-graduate training. As the University 
in Exile it followed European modes of instruction; now, in its 
later adaptation to American conditions, it has retained the quality 


that is most underdeveloped in the American tradition, a concern 
for the broader perspectives of the social sciences, a lively interest 
in the discipline of thought no less than in the techniques of 
research. This writer has known quite a number of able students 
in other universities who have sought this quality, and deplored 
its lack. In the Graduate Faculty the principles and theoretical 
aspects of the social sciences are not subordinated to a methodology 
that in turn is reduced to a somewhat mechanical system of 
techniques. For most important professional tasks the ability to 
think about and to think through problems is more essential than 
the ability to apply a readymade methodology. And this is espe- 
cially true where practical decisions have to be made. There is 
a further reason why this type of training is the more valuable 
for graduates who may be planning for careers involving admin- 
istrative or executive responsibilities, and that is the fact that when 
we seek to discover the conditions or factors that underlie any 
social phenomenon or trend or special problem we must transcend 
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the limits of any special discipline, such as economics or history 
or political science or law or sociology. Any effective decision- 
making must probe the interrelations of conditions that cross 
disciplinary lines. And for the “Graduate Faculty” departmental 
divisions set up no barriers to the range of inquiry 

To reach the Faculty’s full potential it will be necessary in due 
course to develop and supplement the staff and program in some 
areas. But this forward-looking attitude will amply repay the 
cost, for the reputation of the Faculty will surely attract to it as 
many qualified candidates as it can admit. Each year increasing 
numbers are seeking admission. The Graduate Faculty, in grow- 
ing from a small group of bewildered emigres to a confident organ- 
ization of some three-score scholars, has amply demonstrated that 
the provision of graduate training can have an integral function 
within the broader aims of adult education. In doing so, it has 
established its place in the community of scholarship, and has won 
worldwide recognition in its own right. 





THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 
PRODUCT IN NATIONAL INCOME“ 


BY JULIUS WYLER 


Three Interrelated Problems 


Elen. the second World War national income was conceived 
solely as net output, or the aggregate of factor shares, such as 
wages, salaries, interest, rent, and profits. This was still true in 
the pioneering studies of Meade-Stone and Gruenbaum on social 
accounting, both published in 1941.1. In the former study the 
tabular setting, and even the national-product and expenditure 
account, hinge on the national income at factor cost; national 
product at market prices is mentioned only as an alternative. The 
latter author, one of the founding fathers of the input-output 
approach, proceeds from the “value added” or production income, 
without making explicit the national income at market prices, in 
which national expenditure is expressed. It may be said that up 
to World War II the national-income estimates were guided by a 
conceptual monism. 

In that same year 1941, however, the first British White Paper 
on War Finance appeared, which for the purpose of economic 
bookkeeping in wartime introduced the aggregate of national 
product at market price as a counterpart to national income at 
factor cost. The United States followed suit in 1942, and both 


* Epitors’ NorE—This is the last article written by the late Julius Wyler, who 
was a professor of applied statistics in the Graduate Faculty of the New School. 
At the time of his death, on January 13, 1959, the article was completed but he 
had not been able to put it in final form for publication. This has been done by 
the editors, with scrupulous respect for the author’s intentions. The article is 
published in this anniversary issue of the Graduate Faculty’s journal as a memorial 
tribute to the author. 

1 J. E. Meade and Richard Stone, “Tables of National Income and Expenditure,” 
in Economic Journal, vol. 51 (1941) pp. 216-32. Ludwig Gruenbaum, National 
Income and Outlay in Palestine, 1936, Jewish Agency for Palestine, Economic Re- 
search Institute (Jerusalem 1941). 
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countries’ system of accounting national income and expenditure 
provided the model for a successive development of national- 
income studies all around the world. (The British social accounts 
are the only ones that from the beginning have presented consumer 
expenditures for goods and services in both market prices and fac- 
tor cost.) The market value of goods and services includes, in 
addition to the factor incomes, the so-called indirect taxes— 
namely, excise, sales, and turnover taxes, real-property taxes (local 
rates in Great Britain), customs, and minor items. But subsidies, 
considered negative indirect taxes, are deducted. 

Thus today the national-income tables are focused on two dif- 
ferent national-income concepts, and are often prepared in terms 
of two independent estimates. This is the stage of dualism, statis- 
tically as well as in equal conceptual standing of the aggregates. 
Each magnitude is deemed to serve a special purpose: national 
income at factor cost as a productivity measure, national income 
at market prices as a welfare measure. So-called personal income 
is a variant of national income at factor cost, rather than a third 


concept. It comprises all incomes of individuals from economic 


production and government transfer payments, and therefore 
excludes undistributed profits of business and government capital 
income. But these transfer incomes (social benefits, interest on the 
“unproductive” government debt, charity donations) are, by way 
of taxes and other payments, derived from factor shares. After 
deducting the amount of these financing contributions the original 
level of personal factor incomes is restored. 

Against the background of this dualism, generally adopted in 
social accounting, dissenting voices sound rather weak. I refer toa 
surprisingly strange tenet, not more than ten years old, according 
to which exclusively the national product at market prices is con- 
ceptually meaningful and operationally useful, and the national 
income at factor cost has neither theoretical nor empirical import. 
This degradation of national income at factor cost has not pene- 
trated into the general discussion, let alone influenced the national- 
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income estimates; but the distinction of the advocates as scholars 
and of their arguments as contributions to the theory of national 
income justifies taking this new reasoning seriously. It signifies a 
new conceptual monism, this time in favor of the national income 
at market prices. That it will sooner or later mark a third stage 
in national-income research is hardly probable, however. 

Earlier than the completion of national-income estimates to a 
national income and expenditure account at market price is the 
derivation of another monistic concept of national income, which 
rests on the following reasoning. Market production for private 
purchases is valued net, that is, after deduction of duplicating 
expenses for intermediate product. Analogously, government out- 
put must be adjusted for items, considered intermediate product, 
that either serve market production or are an indispensable condi- 
tion for the final services that the government renders to the 
national community. Only this correction yields the true net 
national-income product as an aggregate of final goods and services. 

This distinction between intermediate and final government 
product has been thoroughly discussed in many papers and text- 
books, although the first statistical materialization, given for Ger- 
many in 1931, found very few followers. This adjusted national 
incomé normally falls between national product at market prices 
and national income at factor cost, thus effacing both aggregates 
and establishing a new conceptual and statistical entity. 

The decisions in favor of the national income at factor cost or 
of national product at market prices, and thuse concerned with the 
distinction between intermediate and final government services, 
rest on the interpretation of government activities and taxes. 


They involve the three following problems, which are treated 
below successively: first, national income at factor cost versus 
national product at market prices; second, the rationale of the 
adjustment for intermediate government product; and third, the 
criteria for distinguishing between intermediate and final govern- 


ment product. 
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Factor Cost Versus Market Prices 

While only one term is used for national product at market prices, 
a rich vocabulary designates national income proper. “National 
product is the market value of the output of goods and services 
produced by the nation’s economy.” * If understood as “gross” 
it includes in addition depreciation charges and other allowances 
for consumption of durable capital goods; if ‘“‘net” it excludes these 
items. The market value equals the cost of all goods and services 
to final purchasers at prices paid by them. As such it is intended 
to gauge the extent of welfare, while market prices determine con- 
sumers’ choices for maximizing satisfaction. 

As to national income, the multiplicity of designations is paral- 
leled by an ambiguity of meaning that has more than terminologi- 
cal importance. ‘National income is the aggregate earnings of 
labor and property which arise from the current production of 
goods and services by the nation’s economy.” It is also called 
“factor cost,” the “aggregate of distributive shares,” ‘factors’ 
compensations,” ‘factors’ rewards,” or “factors’ returns”; more- 
over, it is deemed to be identical with the “net value” that is 
“added,” “originated,” or “‘created” in all industries of the nation. 

Generally the national income at factor cost is taken as an 
index of comparative productivity, particularly in different indus- 
tries. It has become obvious, however, that in our economic world 
current factor prices are determined not by marginal productivities 
but by the incidence of bargaining power.’ On the level of refined 
theory, many arguments weaken the significance of national 
income as an index of productivity, as well as that of national 
product at market prices as a measure of welfare, but the latter 
aggregate is considered a better gauge of welfare than the former 


an index of productivity.‘ 

2 This definition, and also that for national income, from United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Supplement to Survey of Current Business, 1954, p. 58. 

8See James W. Kuhn, “The Usefulness of the Factor Cost Concept in National 
Income Accounting,” in Review of Economics and Statistics, vol. 36 (1954) pp. 83-99; 
Ragnar Frisch, “Axiomatic Remarks on Some National Income Concepts” (type- 
script letter to Richard Stone, October 1949) p. 5- 

4 See Hicks, “The Valuation of the Social Income,” in Economica, vol. 7 (1940). 
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The term “‘cost” as a measure of production achievements can 
be understood in three ways: first, as total social costs of products, 
including profits; second, as the sum of marginal costs of produc- 
tion, including interest on the equity capital and entrepreneurial 
salaries, but excluding “net revenue” (dynamic profits);° third, 
as producer costs on which the producer relies for maximizing 
profits—comprising, besides direct factor compensation, the pur- 
chase value of materials, which may include indirect taxes, except 
those levied after the stage of production.® But the shortcomings 
and diversities of meaning of “national income at factor cost’”’ are 
not the reason for the new conceptual monism that denies its 
relevance. The reasons for this rejection are briefly outlined in 
the following paragraphs. 

Gerhard Colm, an early and foremost advocate of the national- 
income adjustment for intermediate government product, reversed 
his theory in 1951. Use of the concept “national income at factor 
cost ..., I hold, is theoretically not justified. I believe that this 
notion does not represent correctly the role of public finance in 
the framework of the national income.”’* In a later study he 
wrote: “The deduction of indirect taxes from GNP has. . . been 
suggested as necessary if national income is to be computed ‘at fac- 
tor cost.’ .. . This concept makes sense only if government is inter- 
preted solely as a ‘consumer.’ I agree with R. Frisch, who said: 
‘,.. one cannot claim factor cost to be a relevant national income 
concept except by considering government as a nuisance, a non- 


productive class.’ ’’* 


5 See John Bates Clark, The Distribution of Wealth (New York 1908) pp. 203-04; 
Kenneth E. Boulding, Economic Analysis (New York 1941) pp. 414 ff. For theoretical 
discussion and statistical application in agriculture see, for example, Institut Inter- 
national d’Agriculture, Les offices de comptabilité agricole dan les divers pays 
(Rome 1924). 

6 J. L. Nicholson, “National Income at Factor Cost or Market Prices?” in Economic 
Journal, vol. 65 (1955) pp. 216-24. 

7 Translated from Gerhard Colm, “Die 6ffentliche Finanzwissenschaft im Rahmen 
des Volkseinkommens,” in Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv (1951) p. 125. 

8 Gerhard Colm in National Bureau of Economic Research, Problems in the 
International Comparison of Economic Accounts, Studies in Income and Wealth, 
vol. 20 (Princeton 1957) p. 121. 
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But Ragnar Frisch’s theory combines this merely negative rea- 
soning with a positive contribution. In his 1949 letter to Richard 
Stone he introduces governmental organizational services as a fac- 
tor of production, besides enterprises and labor (including enter- 
prises managed and labor engaged by government). “Govern- 
ment in this restricted sense, defined for instance as that part of 
government activity which is financed by indirect taxes or is 
necessary to cover the subsidies, is considered a factor of produc- 
tion.” 

Werner Hofmann quotes Frisch with assent, putting forth an 
elaborate theory of his own.® According to it the aggregate of 
costs and profits must equal the sum of all prices of any product, 
and this sum must equal the aggregate factor income. There can 
be no “derelict elements” (herrenlose Elemente) in a national 
economy. Indirect taxes that are not derived from the national 
income contradict the very nature of the circular economic process. 
“The concept of national income at factor cost is a projection of 
the individual economy; it is untenable in the framework of social 
accounting.” 

In attacking national income at factor cost both Ragnar Frisch 
and Werner Hofmann take issue with certain traditional distinc- 
tions between direct and indirect taxes. It is not true, according to 
the former, that the factor-concept aggregate is more invariant to 
changes in indirect taxes than national income at market prices.'° 
Similarly, Hofmann maintains that there is in principle no dif- 
ference in the incidence of the two types of taxes which would 
favor the national income at factor cost. 

The core of Ragnar Frisch's conceptual construction is uncon- 
vincing. Even if governmental organizational services were rec- 
ognized as analogous to the organizational function of the market 
enterprises, it would be strange to equate their remuneration 

® Werner Hofmann, Die volkswirtschaftliche Gesamtrechnung (Berlin 1954) pp. 
113-18. The same position is taken in the leading German textbook, Erich Schneider, 
Einfiihrung in die Wirtschaftstheorie, vol. 3 (Tiibingen 1952) p. 189. 


10 This remark is apparently directed against R. W. Rothschild, “Public Expen 
diture in the National Income,” in Economica, vol. 11 (1944) p. 24. 
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with indirect taxes. These taxes are levied on selected products, in 
accordance with considerations of financial policy, as wherewithal 
for payments to governmental and market factors, and recipients 
of transfer incomes. They cannot be separated from direct taxes. 
The value of governmental organizational services would equal 
zero if it happened that no indirect taxes were levied, or if they 
were replaced by direct taxes. In short, the returns from the gov- 
ernmental organizational services as a particular factor of produc- 
tion remain conceptually in the dark, as does also, therefore, the 
nature of a corresponding income. 

This impasse affords an occasion for warming up an old, appar- 
ently defunct theory of Colin Clark’s. In his second estimate of 
the British national income he added local rates and indirect 
taxes to the factor shares, on the ground that the sales prices of 
commodities and services are increased by them in exactly the 
same way as by monopoly profits.’ We can say that government 
prescribes a raise of profit mark-ups, which it pockets along with 
the profit tax proper. This identification of indirect taxes with 
profits is reminiscent of the official Soviet concept of net national 
income, which includes the surplus value consisting of profits, 
turnover, and sales taxes. 

According to this theory indirect taxes, such as customs duties, 
excise taxes, and the like, are not profits but are provided for by 
profit mark-ups, whether technically accounted for in them or not. 
This theoretical construction seems bizarre to our way of thinking. 
But is this reasoning not a mirror of the businessman’s mind, con- 
cerned with the “net product” that accrues on behalf of the equity 
holder, as opposed to the notion of social-value creation? Varying 
Hofmann’s theme, we may maintain that the final product price 
takes the key position—functionally, as it determines the demand 
for commodities and services, structurally, as it is an aggregate of 
incomes. The residual, supermarginal portion of the profits 
includes also the provision for indirect taxes and for so-called busi- 
ness transfers. The latter item—consisting of business donations, 


11 Colin Clark, National Income and Qutlay (London 1937) p. 12. 
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unrecovered theft, and so on—need not here be discussed in 
detail. 

But the time-honored concept of national income at factor cost 
has not yet been defeated. Various renowned estimates present 
national expenditure at factor cost, after indirect taxes. This is 
true not only for personal expenditures on goods and services in 
Great Britain, as mentioned above, but also for the comprehensive 
international comparison of real national product by the Organ- 
ization for European Economic Cooperation.’* It is especially 
helpful for historical and structural studies on the national income 
of the Soviet Union, for there the heavy and uneven indirect 
taxation, enormously increased since 1928, has always been a 
stumbling block to meaningful comparisons.’* Also the few 
studies on the redistribution of incomes through taxation and 
government benefits focus on national income at factor cost. From 
the private factor incomes in different brackets, or of different 
types, direct and indirect tax charges are deducted, and government 
benefits, in the form of final and intermediate services, and trans- 
fer payments are added. Although the balance of government 
taking and giving differs for the individual income classes, the 
aggregate of factor shares remains unchanged."* 

Even such a streamlined description of these approaches reveals 
their implications. These are, first, that both indirect and direct 
taxes are paid out of the factor incomes. Second, while direct 
taxes are part of factor compensations, flowing directly to gov- 
ernment, indirect taxes are duplicated in the national income at 

12 Milton Gilbert and Irving B. Kravis, An International Comparison of National 
Products and the Purchasing Power of Currencies, OEEC (Paris n.d.); Milton Gilbert 
and Associates, Comparative National Products and Price Levels, OEEC (Paris 1958). 

13 See Gregory Grossman in Soviet Economic Growth: Conditions and Perspectives, 
ed. by Abram Bergson (Evanston, IIl., 1953) pp. 1-23; Tibor Barna, Redistribution 
of Incomes through Public Finance in 1937 (Oxford 1945). 

14 John H. Adler, “The Fiscal System, the Distribution of Income and Welfare,” 
in Kenyon E. Poole, Fiscal Policies and the American Economy (New York 1951) 
PP. 359-409, and Eugene E. Schlesinger, ibid., pp. 410-21 (appendix on the statistical 
allocation of taxes and expenditures in 1938-39 and 1946-47). My presentation 


passes over complex aspects of these studies in order to point out their gist, their 
reliance on the national income at factor cost. 
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market prices. They flow first from the factors to the enterprises, 
and from them to government. In other words, national income 
“© market prices is not an income but a transaction aggregate. And 
tnird, government expenditures, financed by both kinds of taxes, 
are individual benefits, regardless of their destination. The valua- 
tion of goods and services at factor cost yields a consistent system 
of social accounting in which government as productive agent and 
the financial ramifications of this function have their place. In 
accordance with this theory even profits of government enterprises 
may be considered indirect taxes, as has been done in the official 
estimates for the United States. 

A Solomon's judgment seems a cheap evasion of a difficulty, but 
in this case it only recognizes an essential antithesis. The con- 
clusion from this discussion is surprising. Clark, Hofmann, and 
Ragnar Frisch apparently advocate national income at market 
prices and reject national income at factor cost. But in reality 
they overcome the traditional dualism by broadening the national 
income at factor cost to national product at market prices. Hence 
the issue is not between national income at factor cost and national 


income at market prices, but between two types of national income 
at factor cost, a narrow and a broader one. 


Adjustment for Intermediate Government Product 


Western or bourgeois economists agree on the function of govern- 
ment in the economic process, though they vary in their formula- 
tion of and emphasis on certain activities. They contrast gov- 
ernment with the market economy, which also includes govern- 
mental market enterprises as well as private non-profit organiza- 
tions. Both governmental and market economies are “produc- 
tive.” 1° They satisfy human wants, with the aid of scarce human 
and material resources, and they defray the costs of their operations 
with money receipts. 

15On the Soviet concept of national income see the literature cited in Bergson 


(note 1, above) p. 1, and Julius Wyler in Handwérterbuch der Sozialwissenschaften, 
6 Lieferung (1954) p. 282. 
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In the markets a multiplicity of enterprises accommodate their 
supply, in more or less free competition, to the demand of the 
purchasers of goods and services. They ask a specific payment for 
each unit of a product type sold, a “quid pro quo” price. But 
governments on the different levels determine the goals of their 
activities by compulsory decisions in accordance with the consti- 
tutional set-up. They finance them currently by compulsory levies 
or taxes. The types and individual burdens of taxes reflect politi- 
cal considerations and expediency. Normally they have no rela- 
tion to any type and value of government product flowing to the 
individual taxpayer. But the costs of government product, defrayed 
from taxes and other receipts (borrowing, capital income, and so 
on) are deemed to measure the money value of government con- 
tribution to the national income (though this statistical identity 
conceals the important problem of the value of government services 
to the community and to its individual members). 

In accordance with two different articulations of the national 
economy, a distinction must be made between government industry 
and market industries on the one hand and between the govern- 
ment sector and the market sector on the other. These bisections 
are given in most of the national-income estimates, and they rep- 
resent particular phases of the economic process. 

Government industry appears as a division of the national econ- 
omy in the phases of production and distribution. It embraces 
administrative, educational, health, security, and other services as 
well as public works. National income derived from government 
industry consists of the net output, equal to the cash and imputed 
incomes of the factors—labor and capital—engaged by government 
for non-market pursuits."® This broad concept is invariant in the 
diverse classifications in national-income estimates.'7 If govern- 

16 The inclusion of income from government fixed assets, at least buildings, is 
a desideratum so far materialized only in the Canadian and Swiss estimates. See 
Paul Studenski, The Income of Nations (New York 1958). 

17 As extreme cases may be mentioned the classification in the estimates for the 


United States and the Standard Classification proposed and applied by both the 
United Nations and the Organization for European Economic Cooperation. In the 
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ment purchases from the market industries are deducted from the 
value of their output and added to the aggregate compensations of 
the government factor, then the market sector and the government 
sector appear. Both sectors present national income or product 
in the phase of disposition, namely, as supply of goods and services 
for current consumption and capital formation. 

For present purposes there is no need to penetrate the mystery 
of the state. Fundamentally government is a producer of a 
special type; to define it as a consumer or household, analogous 
to the household of personal or institutional consumers, is unreal- 
istic. In contrast with these households—or the mediaeval mano- 


rial estates—government uses purchased factors’ services and prod- 
ucts not for itself but as manager on behalf of the nation.’* This 
government product may benefit individual persons either on their 


request or as obligatory consumption; it may assist the market pro- 
ducers or may serve the community as a whole. 

By definition the flow of final product in the market sector is 
measured net, in that the value-duplicating circuit of intermediate 
products—materials and inter-business services, and the like—is 
eliminated. As regards the government sector, however, possible 





former estimate, “government industry” embraces all activities under public control, 
including those of incorporate enterprises. In the other statistical work, the 
activities are merged with the kindred private industry (for instance construction, 
educational, and health services), reducing government as separate industry to the 
services of internal and external security, general and judicial administration. See, 
for example, United Nations, Statistical Office, “A System of National Accounts and 
Supporting Tables,” Studies in Methods, no. 2 (New York 1953). It must be added 
that these recommendations include a table by type of organization, exactly like 
the estimates of the United States. 

18 The same opinion is expressed by G. Colm (cited above, note 8) pp. 113-16 
and 213-14, and by Fritz Terhalle, “Finanzwirtschaft und Volkswirtschaft,” in 
Wirtschaftstheorie und Wirtschaftspolitik, Festgabe for Adolf Weber (Berlin 1951) 
pp. 309-22. This author speaks of “Produktionsstelle fiir Verwaltungsdienste” (place 
of production for administrative services), and also distinguishes between “Gemein- 
schaftsbedarf” (collectivity wants) and “Gemeinbedarf” (collective wants). The 
former needs, not manifested in individual demand, must necessarily, for political 
and technical reasons, be taken care of by the government. The latter needs lead 
to a division between government and private management in accordance with 
particular considerations. 
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flows to the market sector are not deducted. ‘These “flows” are 
normally not actual transactions but imputed government inputs 
in the market sector. On the one hand the value of this inter- 
mediate government product (input) is already accounted for in 
the national income at market prices, while on the other hand the 
direct and indirect financing taxes are also part of the national 
product, and therefore a typical duplication appears. Only after 
correction for this duplication can the government sector, like 
the market sector, exclusively embrace final products, valued net. 
This is the idea behind the adjustment for intermediate govern- 


ment product.’® 

This idea materialized first in the estimates of the German Sta- 
tistisches Reichsamt, issued in 1932, then in those for Sweden pub- 
lished in 1937 by the Stockholm Institute of Social Science. But 
today the only instances are the current official Italian estimates 
for 1938 and for the years since 1949, promoted by the outstand- 
ing scholar Corrado Gini. He, like Gerhard Colm, has given a 
thorough and clear formulation of the problem and its solution. 


19 The main pertinent publications are as follows: “Das Deutsche Volkseinkommen 
vor und nach dem Kriege,” in Einzelschriften zur Statistik des Deutschen Reiches, 
Heft 24 (Berlin 1932); Paul Jostock, “Die Berechnung des Volkseinkommens und 
ihr Erkenntniswert,” in Schriften der Deutschen wirtschaftswissenschaftlichen Gesell- 
schaft, Band 7 (Stuttgart and Vienna) 1941; Erik Lindahl, Einar Dahlgren, Karin 
Kock, Wages, Cost of Living, and National Income in Sweden, 1861-1930, University 
of Stockholm, Institute of Social Sciences, vol. 3 (London 1937); Gerhard Colm, 
“Public Revenue and Public Expenditure in National Income,” in National Bureau 
of Economic Research, Studies in Income and Wealth, vol. 1 (New York 1937) pp. 
175-227; J. R. Hicks, “The Valuation of the Social Income,” in Economica, ns. vol. 7 
(1940) p. 40, and vol. 15 (1948); Carl S. Shoup, Principles of National Income Anal- 
ysis (Boston and New York 1947); Simon Kuznets, “On the Valuation of Social 
Income—Reflections on Professor Hicks’ Article,” in Economica, n.s. vol. 15 (1948), 
and “National Income, A New Version,” in Review of Economics and Statistics 
(1948) pp. 151-79; M. Gilbert, G. Jaszi, E. F. Denison, and C. F. Schwarz, “Objectives 
of National Income Measurement: A Reply to Professor Kuznets,” ibid., pp. 179-95; 
Istituto Centrale di Statistica, Rome, “Studi sul reddito nazionale,” in Annali di 
Statistica, series 8, vol. 3 (1950); Corrado Gini, “Old and New Problems about 
National Income and Wealth,” translated and reprinted from Banco Nazionale del 
Lavoro, Rome, Quarterly Review, no. 19 (October-December 1951); Raymond F. 
Bowman and Richard Easterlin, “An Interpretation of Kuznets’ and Department of 
Commerce Income Concepts,” in Review of Economics and Statistics, vol. 38 (1953) 


PP. 41-50. 
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It is to Simon Kuznets, however, that we are indebted for the 
most elaborate aud indeed classic presentation. 

But basic theories of government differ, and hence too the 
definition of intermediate government product. According to the 
prevailing school of thought the aims of government activities are 
the rendering of personal satisfaction and what Gini has called 
“the facilitation of private production by procuring producers 
services of instrumental character.” Here government input is 
likened to the supplies of inter-industrial services in the market 
sector. Another interpretation, stressing a unique function of the 
state, is represented by Simon Kuznets and by the joint estimators 
of the Hungarian national income. Kuznets recognizes that some 
intermediate government product assists production, but “most 
government activities are designed to preserve and maintain the 
basic social framework and are thus a species of repair and main- 
tenance which cannot in and of itself produce net economic 
returns.” 2° The Hungarian authors’ formulation is much the 
same, if the different quantitative determination is overlooked. 
It runs as follows: ““The machinery required for keeping order and 
securing safety, as well as the whole of civil service, do not produce 
values in addition to the flow of consumers’ goods but ensure only 
the maintenance of the present economic and social order and the 
maintenance of the present level of production.” *_ Here either 
part or all of government activities are conceived in analogy to 
the capital replacement industries. 

Nevertheless, apart from the Hungarian estimates, the adjust- 

20 Simon Kuznets, “Government Product and National Income,” in International 
Association for Research in Income and Wealth, Income and Wealth, Series 1 
(Cambridge, England, 1951) p. 184. Kuznets’ concept of “social capital’ and its 
maintenance has a slight similarity to the “capital services of higher order” (Kapital- 
leistungen héherer Ordnungen) formulated by the late Austrian economist Othmar 
Spann. The capital of higher order consists of the organizational framework of the 
individual work, the enterprise, and the economy as a whole. The government 
shares in this latter part, through legislation and administration, and receives re- 
turns, for instance in the form of taxes. See Othmar Spann, Fundament der Volks- 
wirtschaftslehre (Jena 1921) pp. 104-06. 


21 Mathias Matolscy and Stephan Varga, The National Income of Hungary, 1924 /25- 
1936/37 (London 1938) p. 6. 
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ment approaches are the same, whatever the philosophy of govern- 
ment activities adopted. This procedure rests on the assumption 
that government product is neither fully final nor completely 
intermediate, but mixed: partly final, partly intermediate. The 
adjustment—called functional analysis by Kuznets **—involves the 
following stages: first the various types of government expendi- 
tures are classified according to theoretical criteria for separating 
the two product categories; then they are statistically identified 
from the budgetary data compiled, and this breakdown is paral- 
leled by a breakdown of the wherewithal into indirect and direct 
taxes and so on; finally the standard formula is applied. 
Although operationally the last stage, the adjustment technique 
is logically fundamental, because it mirrors the theory implied. 
This method is carried through by three identical formulae, 
according to the phase of production envisaged. National product, 
adjusted for intermediate government goods and services, equals: 
a) in the phase of production, national product at market prices 
(aggregate net output at factor cost plus indirect taxes minus sub- 
sidies) minus the value of intermediate government product (Italy, 
Sweden); b) in the phase of distribution, the aggregate of factor 
returns minus direct taxes, government lending, and capital in- 
come, plus the value of government final product and transfer 
payments (Germany, Kuznets’ model); and c) in the phase of dis- 
position (national product and expenditure), the market product 
for personal consumption and private investment plus the value of 
final government product (Kuznets’ model). That the results are 


equal can easily be demonstrated by simple equations or a numeri- 
cal illustration. In the computation based on distributed incomes 
(b), the equality with the direct adjustments in terms of prod- 
uct (a and c) is brought about by balancing payment flow of any 
kind between government and individuals. The excess arrived at 


adds to or subtracts from income disposable for goods and services 
at market prices (c). 


22 National Bureau of Economic Research, National Product in Wartime (New 


York 1945) pp. 36 ff. 
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Turning now to a critique of the adjustment for intermediate 
government product, let us assume that receipts of government 
consist exclusively of direct taxes. In the government sector as con- 
trasted with the private sector there is no difference between direct 
taxation and government borrowing, which for the payment of 
future interest (and future annuities) requires future taxes. The 
capital rights in the hands of the public creditors are simply offset 
by the discounted value of these future taxes—a commitment but 
not a debt in the legal sense of the private sector.** According to 
the theory in review, the national income remains unaltered if 
all government product is final. If all government product is inter- 
mediate, however, the adjusted national income falls short of 
national income at factor cost by the value of these inputs. 

The final value of all goods and services equals the cumulated 
factor costs of their inputs in the successive stages of production. 
Government contributes to this final value in the same way as the 
market sector. ‘But are factor costs relevant to any specific final 
product fully measured, if we include only the payments to labor, 
capital and enterprise, directly employed in the private firm that 
produces them?” ** To this final value also belong the replacement 
and upkeep of the real capital, which certainly is a “precondition” 
of further production. Consistent with this inclusion is the inclu- 
sion of government expenditure for the maintenance of the social 
framework, regardless of whether this is called, as by Simon 
Kuznets, “‘a precondition” of services. In short, all factor costs of 
the intermediate products, whatever the degree of intermediacy, 
make up the national income at factor cost, which is as much an 
input as an output aggregate. 

The use of direct taxes for intermediate government product 
does not imply any duplication. This conclusion may be made 


23 Obviously government productive debt, financing self-sustaining undertakings, 
is equivalent to debentures of corporations. The above distinction is neutral to 
the separation of government from private wealth, which may vary according to 
the underlying criteria. See, for instance, Corrado Gini, L’Ammontare e la com- 
posizione della ricchezza della nazioni (Turin 1914) pp. 7-21. 

24Simon Kuznets, in Review of Economics and Statistics (1948). 
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clearer by an example that has been used by George Jaszi. If it is 
assumed that freight transportation constitutes a special economic 
division, separated from all other production industries, then 
transportation charges may be included in the final sales value of 
the commodities or taken over by the buyer: c.i.f. pricing contrasts 
with f.0.b., which is naturally lower. On this assumption the 
income of the purchasers, their aggregate factor compensation, 
remains the same, and it includes the portion for defraying the 
hauling charges—just as it “includes” the direct taxes financing 
intermediate government product. Thus inclusion of the inter- 
mediate government product does not involve any problem of the 
“netness” of the national income, or of duplication. There cannot 
be a ‘“‘netter” national income than national income at factor cost. 

Let us now consider a mixed national economy in the double 
sense, that is, coexistence of indirect and direct taxes financing 
intermediate and final government product. I shall discuss this 
first under the narrow traditional concept of factor cost and then 
under the broad concept. 

Under the narrow concept of factor cost there are two variants. 
First, the value of intermediate government product may at least 
equal the amount of indirect taxes. In this case these indirect 
taxes should obviously be deducted as cost payments, exactly like 
duplicating cost of raw materials or inter-business services. This 
adjustment, however, is restricted to the indirect taxes; any offset 
of an excess cost item to direct taxes is inadmissible, on grounds of 
the conclusion reached above. Second, the value of intermediate 
government product may fall short of the indirect taxes, which 
therefore also finance final government product. In this case should 
the deduction be limited to the intermediate product alone? 

Supermarkets and other stores give a discount in the form of 
green or blue stamps to be exchanged for household goods; the 
purchase of a special soap brand entitles one to free rides on the 
New York subway. Logic demands that the value of these gifts 
should not be included in the market price of these commodities. 
Otherwise duplication would mar the national-income estimates. 
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This deduction yields the factor price of the products. Such prize 
goods are not free, however, but are paid for in the markup on 
the commodities sold. Similar is the case of government goods 
and services financed by the addition of indirect taxes to the factor 
value of certain products. The only difference consists in the sup- 
ply of these goods and services to the whole community and not 
only to the buyers of the taxed products in proportion to their 
purchases. But again the indirect tax must be deducted, since the 
corresponding government contribution to the national income 
has already been included. For this adjustment the distinction 
between final and intermediate products is irrelevant. For both 
types of government products the deduction yields national income 
at factor cost. 

Under the broad concept of factor cost, indirect taxes are quasi 
or genuine profits. Then a portion of these factor returns is di- 
verted to financing government product, intermediate and final 
alike, exactly like the funds obtained from direct tax payments. 
As before, the distinction between indirect and direct taxes is 
obliterated, and national income appears as an aggregate of factor 
shares, either narrowly or broadly defined. 

Thus no particular adjustment for intermediate government 
product is needed; the problem of duplication and of the true net 
national income does not exist. What, then, is the rationale of 
the generally accepted adjustment? 

The advocates of this national-income adjustment confuse two 
things: the cost value of the products and their part in the heap 
of commodities and services that “give pleasure directly.” Back 
of the product value as the sum of all input costs are the quantity 
and quality of a specific product type, which may or may not vary 
with this value. A fall of the unit cost per product quantum in 
the market sector is equivalent with improved productivity, and 
raises welfare more than the national income. Similarly, an in: rcase 
of intermediate government product without any change .n the 
quantities produced means lessening of productivity anc a decep- 
tive current national income as a measure of welfare. 
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The correction of the national income for intermediate govern- 
ment product is a constituent part of the complex revaluation of 
the national income for the purpose of meaningful welfare com- 
parison over time and between regions. There is no need to give 
an exhaustive review of all the steps involved in the computation 
of a national-product volume. One instance is the valuation of 
farm subsistence at retail prices, thereby smoothing out the effect 
that the country’s particular market structure exerts on prices. The 
central theme is naturally the conversion of the final product values 
into constant prices, which eliminates monetary and technolog- 
ically caused changes in current prices and national income. A 
recently developed refinement is an adjustment for changes of 
international differences in product qualities, on the grounds that 
they are alternatives to possible variations in the quantity of goods. 

Considered within the framework of the full-fledged calculation 
of real national income or product, the proposed adjustment for 
government product is strange in two respects. First, why single 
out government for such an adaptation to comparability while 
other perhaps more important adjustments are neglected? Second, 
why the radical deduction of intermediate government product? 
In calculating the national product in real terms, the cost of inter- 
mediate goods, say freight transportation, is not simply subtracted, 
but constant final product prices are applied (the other way of 
computing real national income by aggregating net values added 
in the various divisions of economic activity does not concern us 
here). This is done either directly or indirectly by way of deflation; 
in reality most adjustments are a mixture of the two procedures. 
A base year is chosen for the constant prices and for the structure 
of expenditures in values, which equal prices times quantities. 
These base years differ, and hence also the values of the product 
volume computed. Decisive, however, are the corresponding rela- 
tive changes. 

In the following example the method of computing the real 
national income from the expenditure or product side is presented 
in a greatly simplified fashion. Table I shows national income in 
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current prices, before any adjustment for two calendar years (which 
may also stand for two countries). Only one product type is entered 
as “final market,” “final government,” and “intermediate govern- 
ment,” for the inclusion of even two commodities in each sector 
would complicate illustration. According to the theory here out- 
lined, the cost of intermediate government product is part of the 
current national income, and in the A section this government 
input is included as a separate item. Tabie II gives the result 
of revaluation by taking the prices of the years (or countries) 1 and 
2 and ignoring intermediate government product altogether. What 
is essential is not the values computed but the percentage changes. 
That these differ according to the base price chosen is a well known 
fact. 

In making this adjustment to constant prices the deduction of 
intermediate government product would imply a very specific 
assumption: that these costs of government add to the final market 
and government products in proportion to their current values, 
and raise the corresponding unit prices accordingly. This is shown 
in the B sections of Tables I and II, wherein the figures for na- 


tional product are the same as under A. It is evident that the 


TABLE I: NATIONAL PRODUCT IN CURRENT PRICES 





Year 1 Year 2 





unit unit 
Type of Product quantity price value quantity price 





A 
Final 
Market 
Government 
Total 


Intermediate Government 
Current National Product 


B 
Final 
Market 
Government 
Total 
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TABLE II: REAL NATIONAL PropucT IN CONSTANT PRICES 





Base Year of 
Revaluation Year 1 Value Year 2 Value 


% Change 





A 
Year 1 


Final 
Market 
Government 


Total 


Real National Product 


Year 2 
Final 

Market 

Government 


Total 


Real National Product 


B 
Year 1 
Final 
Market 
Government 


Total 
Year 2 
Final 
Market 
Government 


Total 





deduction of intermediate government product is not consistent 
with its definition as government services to private production 
(market sector) alone. It conforms well, however, with the theory 
of “social overhead,” which also extends to final government 


output. 
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Distinction Between Final and Intermediate Government Product 


It is one thing to give a general concept of the two types of govern- 
ment product, and another thing to state which products belong 
to each of these categories. In the latter case the criteria of alloca- 
tion are decisive—their validity and specificity. This is true for 
the extreme solutions according to which government products 
are fully intermediate or final, as well as for the mixed classifica- 
tion, linked to functional analysis. Nevertheless, an examination 
of the few conceptual discussions and statistical materializations 
of this distinction is disappointing. It reveals that only in one case 
is a guiding principle established; in another case certain abstract 
criteria are spelled out, but otherwise the distinction is based on 
more or less consistent reasoning, mere assertions, and common- 
sense decisions. As a result of the latter, the results do not differ 
too much, except in the extreme solutions. 

These extreme types of allocation are interesting only as a case 
history in economic thinking. Thus the Hungarian estimates by 
Matolscy and Varga (cited at note 21 above), which rest on a par- 
ticular philosophy of the state, go very far back in terms of products 
involved. Their theory is at the same time more restricted and 
more comprehensive than the quoted definition suggests. All mate- 
rial goods supplied by the government are final, all government 
services proper are intermediate, except the educational services, 
in so far as they “raise the general standard of learning.” On the 
other hand, all private professional services, such as those of 
teachers, doctors, nurses, and lawyers, are also intermediate. But 
the work of domestic servants and even of housewives is accounted 
for in national income as final. This theory is inconsistent because 
some of the “intermediate” services—for instance those promoting 
health—may increase and not merely maintain the given level of 
welfare, and because food is mainly a product serving the upkeep 
of human energy. It may be worth pointing out that the Matolscy- 
Varga theory is no mere rehash of Adam Smith’s distinction be- 
tween productive and unproductive labor. “It seems to be quite 
wrong,” they say (p. 6), “to bring in the question of the produc- 
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tivity of the civil service. Public administration is, of course, 
productive. But the value of its work is included in the value of 
goods and services available for consumption, i.e., national in- 
come.” 

According to Kuznets, the maintenance cost of the “social fabric’ 
provided to individuals as members of the national community 
is only one portion of the government product. There is also a 
second class of product, provided to individuals as members of a 
business firm, Together these constitute the range of government 
intermediate product: the services of the legislature, judiciary, 
police, army, and navy, and all government activities in the way 
of economic regulation and information. But in contrast with 
Matolscy-Varga, many government services, primarily those con- 
cerning education and health, are considered final. Final govern- 
ment products are “services which are available to the individual 
on his own request, or which have an analogue in the private 
market.” These criteria may be illustrated by hospital services on 
the one hand, by public education on the other. Kuznets admits 
that this distinction leaves inconsistencies.” 

Kuznets’ theory constitutes a refinement of the first approach by 
distinguishing between “‘social” and private production inputs of 
government, and also by giving final product an important place. 
But fascinating as the fundamental philosophy of the state ad- 
vanced by Kuznets and the Hungarians may be, it can be shown 
that, at least as regards the distinction between the two govern- 
mental product categories, “on n’a pas besoin de cette hypothése.” 

The scholars responsible for the estimates of the national income 
of the United States interpret government as a sort of household. 
Government is contrasted with business enterprises in that its 
purchase of goods and services is ultimate and not for resale. Thus 
government purchases as a whole can be taken as collective services 
to the population, while business purchases must be reduced by 
the purchases of products used up in production. All government 
products that in Kuznets’ theory typify the “upkeep of the social 


25 Kuznets, in Income and Wealth (cited above, note 20) pp. 192 ff. 
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framework” benefit the individual ‘over and above the business 
system.” Government services in their totality are accordingly 
final. 

This theory aroused an instructive discussion, but one of its 
authors, George Jaszi, has now turned away from it. He recognizes 
that governments, exactly like households, can be considered pro- 
ducers as well as consumers. Skeptical about the possibility of a 
convincing distinction between the two types of government prod- 
ucts, he would restrict the adjustment for intermediate govern- 
ment services to the measurement of government services provided 
(not of government input) in constant prices.”® 

The weakness of these different general theories of the state 
is their failure to provide convincing criteria for the classification 
of the specific government product. They formulate an empty 
definition of intermediate and final government products— 
whereby the intermediate represents a cost element in a final 
commodity and service group already accounted for as an indi- 
vidual kind of market product, and the final are additional 
individual kinds of final products—but none of these basic the- 
ories makes explicit any operationally helpful criteria of alloca- 
tion. The government “household theory” implies a definite 
solution only by looking at the observed actual flow of goods and 
services, and not by a reasoned interpretation of its relation to 
human ends. It simply begs the question. 

Actual computations are based on commonsense guidance, the 
more or less clear principles being made explicit in the results. 
There is fair agreement between the various postulated and mate- 
rialized classifications of government product, but disagreements 
exist, and they are conceptually important. 

In taking a critical stand regarding these solutions it is not my 
intention to compound the confusion by new proposals. It is 
worth while, however, to distinguish three groups of government 
product, and to consider the implications of each: first, those 
products that are generally subsumed under final goods, with 


26 Jaszi, in Studies in Income and Wealth, vol. 20 (cited above, note 8) pp. 202-08. 
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decisive and unambiguous arguments; second, those that are inter- 
mediate on the basis of incontestable reasoning; and third, those 
that can be regarded as intermediate or final with equally con- 
vincing arguments. 

Group 1, consisting of unambiguously final products, includes 
educational, health, and similar personal services rendered collec- 
tively or individually, enforced or requested, paid by fees or 
financed by taxes and the like. Professional education cannot be 
separated as an intermediate product, as is done in the official 
Italian estimates. All education prepares for a job, and profes- 
sional training may be regarded as investing in personal immate- 
rial capital. Final products are all activities that enhance the 
personal welfare either positively or by preventing harm, without 
purposively influencing the size, quality, and stability of the na- 
tional product already taken account of in the estimates. Thus 
child and female labor protection and factory inspection are final 
government services to workers. Government net capital forma- 
tion is final, exactly as is its counterpart in the private sector. It 
too consists of net domestic investment and net increase of claims 
to foreigners. 

As for group 2, government expenditures unquestionably relate 
to intermediate services when they are analogous to business over- 
head costs. To these belong legislation and administration for 
organizing, securing, and promoting production in the private and 
government sectors, and for easing interpersonal and inter-institu- 
tional frictions. These services are reflected in the quantity, qual- 
ity, and stability of the national income, and possibly also in the 
achievement of a desired income distribution. Examples of such 
definitely intermediate services are the government financial 
administration, trade and production promotion, trust, labor, and 
similar regulation. The services of the police force should be 
taken as an intermediate product, analogous to the factory watch- 
man, rather than as a final product in analogy to the rather excep- 
tional bodyguard. Intermediate in nature is the whole judiciary 
apparatus concerned with business cases. Exactly like the similar 
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private regulatory efforts, the work of legislative and controlling 
agencies in the service of quality improvement of food, for exam- 
ple, does not enhance consumers’ satisfaction in addition to the 
increase of welfare brought about by these measurable quality 
improvements themselves. 

In group 3, statistically and conceptually the most important 
and also the most discuss¢d items are defense or war expenditures, 
including the pay, in cash or kind, of the members of the armed 
forces. For Kuznets and various German authors these material 
and service cost outlays are typically ‘maintenance of the social 
framework.” But Kuznets restricts this interpretation to the “‘peace- 
time concept of the national income,” a limitation that seems 
unrealistic. The survival of the social framework is the objective 
of arming in both peace and war, as is proved by the phenomenon 
of the cold war, which has been more or less the rule during history. 
Kuznets’ distinction between a “peacetime” and a “wartime” 
concept of national income suggests that the life-and-death struggle 
of wartime is subordinate to the flow of goods to individuals, and 
thus denies that at such times individuals’ current welfare may 
be less important than the survival of the social framework.** 
Therefore there are grounds for holding that during wartime, too, 
war expenditures should be treated as financing final product. 

In some estimates, as in the Nelson-Jackson budgetary analysis 
for the United States and in the official estimates for Italy, war 
expenditures are allocated in equal parts to intermediate and 
final product.** This 50/50 division may mean two things: either 
that half of the war product assists production and half is service 
to the consumer; or that this product is final and intermediate at 
the same time. The first conception is vague, since it does not 


27 See Kuznets, in Income and Wealth (cited above, note 20) p. 184. 

28 See R. W. Nelson and Donald Jackson, “Allocation of Benefits from Government 
Expenditures,” in National Bureau of Economic Research, Studies in Income and 
Wealth, vol. 2 (New York 1938) p. 317, Table 2; Republica Italiana, Istituto Centrale 
di Statistica, Rome, “Studii sul rendito nazionale,” in Annali di Statistica, series 8, 
vol. 3 (1950) p. 361. It must be kept in mind that this half-and-half allocation of 
a single kind of product or service differs from the same statistical division of 
unspecified product families that include both types. 
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specify the nature of the final government product; the other 
presents a case similar to broadcasting and television services, which 
are business costs and also provide consumer satisfaction. If it 
were regarded as analogous to these services, war product would 
count as input but also, in its entirety, as final product. 

On the other hand, the conception of war product as instru- 
mental to the maintenance of either the social framework or 
economic production rests on economic categories and excludes 
immaterial goods, such as freedom and independence. This sub- 
stitute for any “mystical” interpretation, in line with rational 
scientific methods, overlooks the existence of irrational human aims 
and values. Not alone the structure of the social framework or 
the organization and bulk of production is intended to be pro- 
tected by the war machinery, but the spiritual content of the 
national way of life. Thus the argument for the disposition of 
armament goods may run in terms of an analogy with religious 
services, which are part of the national income as final goods. The 
goal of national security and independence is neither more nor 
less mystical than that of the security and “salvation” of our souls. 
The phrase “saving the fatherland” has a different ring from 
“police protection from burglary.” 

It follows that in computing the real national income, war 
product can be conceived as intermediate or as final with equally 
convincing reasons. The imputation of the foreign-policy services 
—certainly more restricted than for example the services of the 
United States Department of State—should of course be consistent 
with that of the output for military purposes. 

Many other instances of this type of plausible “two-way” solu- 
tions could be listed, such as the services of the judiciary to persons 
as consumers, and government research, including statistical and 
other information. In the latter case the problem is not essentially 
the statistical allocation to business and individuals, but that con- 
ceptual division versus full subsumption under education as final 
product. Under the latter solution, all costs of research and like 
pursuits in government, business, and other private organizations 
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would be pooled together as additions to the imiaaterial capital of 
knowledge. 

The perhaps relative smallness of group 2 and the substantial 
size of the uncertain group 3 do not speak against the necessity 
of an adjustment for intermediate government product. So essen- 
tial is the real national income as an instrument of comparison that 
no refinement of the computation can be dispensed with. But the 
customary breakdown of the real government product points the 
way to a practical solution. Government’s contribution to national 
product and expenditure, excluding definite intermediate services, 
could be classified as follows with further specification: 


Government outlay 


Capital formation 
1 defense 
2 other 
Current 
3 defense intermediate product (specified) 
4 other 
5 definite final product (specified) 


This breakdown would permit the computation of alternative 
totals for government and total national product. But it must be 
repeated that this adjustment for intermediate government services 
makes sense only as part of a revaluation of the national product 
in constant prices, and not as an adjustment of the current national 
income. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Only on one point has this critical study reached an unequivocal 
stand; the other solutions, merely alternative, look like evasions 
of the issues. This one point concerns the adjustment of the na- 
tional income or product for intermediate government product, 
which is held to be unjustified in so far as it relates to current 
prices. There are three reasons against elimination of this product. 

First, national income at factor cost includes all costs incurred 
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in production, whether in the market sector or in the government 
sector, plus residual capital returns. That government services 
may be instrumental to business, or a distant precondition of 
production and consumption, is quite irrelevant. The final value 
of goods and services is the aggregate net value of all inputs, and 
therefore is always the true net national income. 

Second, direct taxes do not duplicate government expenditures 
for intermediate product, but are simply payments for intermediate 
and final government product, exactly as portions are diverted 
from factor compensations for the purchase of any intermediate 
or final commodity or service. 

Third, indirect taxes may either be interpreted as profits, and 
thus as factor returns, or be regarded as duplicated tax transactions, 
thereby either letting national product at market prices coincide 
with a broader national income at factor cost, or reducing it to 
national income at factor cost. Again, however, “tax profits’ or 
the indirect taxes, originally included in the “factor incomes,” 
finance both types of government product. 

Though the adjustment of the national income in current prices 
for intermediate government product is unwarranted, it constitutes 
an integral step in the revaluation of the national income for 
comparisons in time and space. In this volume aggregate not only 
unit price differences are eliminated but also any cost or input dif- 
ferences brought about by unequal economic structures. That the 
costs of intermediate government product are simply omitted, 
instead of being kept constant, like the product prices, is a matter 
of expediency. 

This correction rests on shaky ground, however, because the 
underlying conceptual separation of intermediate from final gov- 
ernment product meets with difficulties. Certain goods and serv- 
ices are unambiguously either intermediate or final, but a wide 
range of products can be attributed with equally convincing reasons 
to either product category. Thus we are confronted with con- 
tradictory propositions that can be demonstrated with equal logical 
stringency. Behind these antithetical solutions are normative 
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judgments, or rather particular types of them, the unearthing of 
which would belong to a philosophy of economics. But this prob- 
lem cannot be tackled here. 

Nor can another one. Governments, like households, are ulti- 
mate purchasers of goods and services. In the case of government, 
however, the finality of product transactions cannot be taken to 
mean the functional finality of the goods and services involved. 
This is true also for the flow of goods and services that consist 
partly of intermediate products, as Simon Kuznets, in different 
publications, has keenly demonstrated for industrialized urban 
society.”® 

Thus remains the first problem treated: national income at 
factor cost versus national product at market prices. The attacks 
on the traditional concept of national income do not dethrone 
the national income at factor cost, but render the dualism relative. 
The purity and the consistency of national income at factor cost 
vary with the theoretical and statistical analytical objective, while 
the meaning of the national product at market prices is unambig- 
uously fixed. For the construction of the national-income volume 
the difference between the two kinds of price weights recedes into 
the background in the face of the large margin of indeterminacy 
involved in revaluation of the national income for the comparison 
of production achievements and attainment of welfare goals. Not 
the price weights but these connotations of the national income 
are fundamental. 

29 The most recent and thorough presentation was given in “Long Term Changes 
in the National Income of the United States since 1870,” in International Associa- 
tion for Research in Income and Wealth, Income and Wealth, Series II (Cambridge, 
Eng., 1952) pp. 42-44. Kuznets there distinguishes three categories of these goods and 
services, considered as overhead costs rising with growing industrial-urban civiliza- 
tion: increased volume of passenger transportation, especially for city commuting, 
and of distribution; added cost of urban living as compared with the simpler type of 
living away from the city; added cost of the highly developed money and credit 


civilization and of various group associations (trade unions, producer associations, 
organizations handling individual assets). 
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ZINKIN, TAYA. India Changes! New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1958. xii & 233 pp. $5. 

“Westerners tend to think of India as a land of child marriages, 
eternal widowhood, joint families and vegetarianism; this is because 
intimate contact between Indians and foreigners was largely confined 
to the upper castes, one sixth of the population or less. The majority, 
however, marry in their late teens, divorce, remarry, eat meat and 
set up individual households. . . Change has not yet done more than 
shake India’s stability” (from the author’s introduction). The author, 
living in India since 1945, correspondent for the Manchester Guardian, 
the Economist, and others, gives as much idea of change in India as 
can be done within one small volume. This is neither a starry-eyed 
book on the Mysterious East nor an uncritical paean to all the great 
achievements since independence. It is an utterly human appraisal 
by one who knows the country well, a keen observer and a warm 
friend of India, the old and the new. 

It is difficult to do justice to the book’s richness within a short 
review. Major trends are presented under four main headings: India 
as it is and was; personal changes; social changes; political changes. 
Wherever possible, the author fills in some of the necessary social 
and historical background. Frequent comparisons with the Westerner’s 
own experience try to make strange things less strange. 

The Indian village is presented in its variety, which defies any 
standard description, and in its sameness of almost unimaginable 
poverty and lack of amenities, which makes most of the villages alike 
again. The Hindu religion is for once presented not through the 
deep and mystic writings of the Great but as a simple account of what 
and how the villager himself worships. In addition the author de- 
scribes the tremendous social force of this religion: prescribing and 
perpetuating the social code, it keeps the village together, at the 
same time adding some color and content to life’s otherwise almost 
unbearable drabness. 

The changing position of women is described both through the 
rather impressive changes in the law (for example, they may now 
possess and inherit property, a provision that, among its other con- 
sequences, may eventually help to weaken the economically burden- 
some dowry system) and through the much less radical way in which 
these changes are reflected in the life of the village. Older caste 
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divisions begin to disappear, not in the sense that the caste system 
disappears but because many of the hundreds of minor sub-castes 
begin to coalesce into a few major ones, thus increasing both geo- 
graphic and social mobility and weakening the caste system as such. 
This is an important observation, and one that is seldom found in 
other books. 

The complicated problem of untouchability is admirably clarified. 
While untouchability is formally abolished by the constitution, and 
hence deprived of its legal backing, it continues as a social institution 
that changes but slowly. Yet change it does: “Just as the Harijan 
[“Child of God,” Gandhi's name for the untouchable] is no longer 
willing to get up when a caste villager passes by, so the caste villager 
is beginning to lose interest in whether he gets up or not.” This, like 
the fact that Harijan and Brahmin sit side by side in buses and movies, 
is a more realistic description of change than any impressive stories 
of interdining, intermarriage, and temple entry (of which the author 
also contributes some), for such stories represent, after all, only indi- 
vidual defiances of a still existing social institution. What the author 
shows us is the beginning of the end of the institution itself. With 
all the change, however, goes this realistic appraisal: “The village 
Harijan is indeed a victim of poverty. Until the Government gives 
him land or a job or until he becomes an urban worker, it will be 
difficult for him to move out of untouchability.” 

Perhaps a still greater force of change is monetization: “With 
[war] rationing the landlord received money for his goods, so that 
he in turn had to pay money for these traditional services. This 
sudden acquisition of money gave the villagers mobility. . . It even 
made it possible to save, for money is easily kept while grain has to 
be eaten before the rats get it. Thus, one administrative stroke .. . 
cut some of the traditional fetters that kept the lower castes in their 
places.” 

The last part of the book, on political changes, is an anticlimax. 
While chapters on “Nehruism” and “Communism” contain interesting 
comments, the reader can hardly gain from this part an understanding 
of politics in India. The chapter on Vinoba Bhave’s attempt at peace- 
ful land reform (by persuading landlords to give him one-sixth of their 
land as a gift, for redistribution to the one-sixth of the villagers who 
are landless) is highlighted by the author’s own travels with Bhave’s 
group. But the analysis of the movement itself is left more open 
than available data would seem to make necessary. There is a most 
interesting chapter on the community projects, that gigantic effort of 
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the Indian government to help the villagers to help themselves, and 
to do so by democratic means. Here, however, the book’s technique of 
presenting great social trends through smaller local observations does 
not carry through. The hugeness of the effort, the enormous change 
and possibility for change that have been set in motion—amounting 
to an agricultural revolution for several hundred million peasants— 
cannot be comprehended by the reader from the rather narrow frame- 
work of this chapter. 

Yet despite this somewhat anticlimactic ending this is one of the best 
and most carefully balanced books on India that this reviewer has 
seen. Having recently spent two years in India, he finds but little in 
the book with which he would disagree; particularly in anything that 
refers to the villages his observations conform with those of the author. 

PAUL NEURATH 


Queens College 


EPSTEIN, A. L. Politics in an Urban African Community. [Rhodes- 
Livingstone papers.| New York: Humanities Press. Manchester: 
University Press. 1958. xix & 254 pp. $5.50. 

The town of Luanshya in the Copperbelt of Northern Rhodesia is 
little more than a generation old and is populated largely by immi- 
grants from various tribal areas. But the social relationships generated 
by an economy centered about the copper mine cut across tribal lines, 
and as a result the town has a definite urban culture superposed on 
the old tribalism. The situation is examined carefully and percep- 
tively in Epstein’s community study, and his report is thoroughly 
convincing, despite certain self-imposed limitations of scope. 

The first three chapters are devoted to a description of the organi- 
zation of Luanshya (as of 1953-54, when the author’s field work was 
done) and to a historical survey (up to about 1950) of the official and 
unofficial political institutions of the community. This section of the 
book is quite intricate, though in part unavoidably so, because of the 
existence of distinct and almost entirely independent administrations 
in the Government Township and the corporation-owned Mine Town- 
ship. In spite of the detail, however, the author's concern for general 
principles of social behavior is evident throughout, for example in his 
account of the accretion of political functions by the originally non- 
political Welfare Societies, which he attributes largely to the impotence 
of the official African political body, the Urban Advisory Council. 

The most interesting observations in these chapters concern the two 
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Councils of Elders, the one at the mine compound and the other in 
the Government Township location. Though elected locally, the 
Elders were conceived by the authorities to be urban representatives 
of the tribal chiefs, and in fact the Elders often had royal connections. 
The functions and the fates of the two Councils differed, however. In 
the mine compound the Elders were a medium of communication of 
grievances from the workers to the Compound Manager, and of policy 
in the other direction; but because of their intermediate position and 
also because of their ineffectiveness in presenting the claims of the 
workers, the Council was discredited, and after the emergence of the 
African Mine Workers’ Union it was abolished. In the Government 
Township location the main function of the Elders was to judge, in 
terms of tribal norms and customs, petty disputes voluntarily sub- 
mitted to them, and as of 1954 their prerogatives had not diminished 
appreciably. The social relations involved in employment at the mine 
conflict to some extent with tribal ties, whereas domestic relations on 
the location can apparently still be manageably viewed in tribal terms 
—a striking instance of the “principle of situational selection,” which 
the author has adopted from Evans-Pritchard and uses to analyze the 
dynamics and coherence of urban African society. 

Chapters IV and V are devoted to two distinctively modern institu- 
tions, which were formed or amalgamated in 1949 and have since been 
crucial in the history of the Copperbelt: the African Mine Workers’ 
Trade Union and the African National Congress. Despite some in- 
ternal strains and loss of membership the former has been remarkably 
successful, particularly in peaceably conducting a strike that extracted 
considerable concessions from the mining company and the European 
Mine Workers’ Union. Epstein gives a good analysis of this success, 
stressing the fact that the organization of the mine had a “unitary” 
character (both a clear hierarchy of jobs and a systematic administra- 
tion of most aspects of the workers’ lives), which induced a correspond- 
ing “unitary” character in the union. The local activities of the 
African National Congress (the most notable being a boycott of 
butcher shops) were much less successful. Partly this was due to de- 
moralization after the regional failure of the Congress to block the 
formation of the Central African Federation (of Southern Rhodesia, 
Northern Rhodesia, and Nyassaland), and partly it resulted from the 
conflicting interests of the groups involved in the Congress. 

Chapter VI is devoted to the African Urban Courts, which, like the 
Tribal Elders, judge in terms of tribal norms, but have wider juris- 
diction and powers of punishment. The author has treated this topic 
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elsewhere in two monographs (The Administration of Justice and the 
Urban African, London, H.M.S.O., 1953; Juridical Techniques and the 
Judicial Process, Rhodes-Livingstone Paper No. 23, 1954), and his short 
version here is an impressive piece of legal and anthropological analy- 
sis. He sketches some of the concepts of tribal law, emphasizing “con- 
cern with social relationships rather than with right-and-duty-bearing 
units, which form the core of English legal procedure” (p. 214); ex- 
hibits the application of these concepts in several actual cases; and 
discusses the problem of “conflict of laws” involved in inter-tribal dis- 
putes and in cases arising from the new social differentiations in the 
urban community. His last chapter, “Tribalism and the Urban Social 
System,” includes a careful amplification of the principle of situa- 
tional selection. 

One never feels in reading this book that the author is unaware of 
the material he has excluded. Nevertheless, the limitations of scope 
cause a certain abstractness of narrative (and the abstractness persists 
despite a multitude of personal names and cases). Thus, because the 
author is concerned with institutions primarily, there is little refer- 
ence, except in the discussion of legal procedures, to the content 
of the tribal culture. A discussion of tribal concepts of labor, property, 
and wealth, for example, would have been especially appropriate as 
a background for considering African unionism. 

Furthermore, the limitations of scope make the work susceptible to 
an unintended interpretation in at least one very important instance. 
The racial issue is Federation-wide, and certain ramifications of it are 
not clear in a community study. Thus the African Mine Workers’ 
Union won concessions from the company and the European union 
by exercising its economic power, and one might conclude that further 
progress along these lines could be achieved in the same way. But 
Federation-wide restrictions on the movement of union organizers, 
invitations to white immigrants with restrictions on African immigra- 
tion, and other political controls—which could become stricter after 
Dominion status is attained by the Federation or if the white-suprem- 
acy Dominion Party makes further gains, as in the last election—might 
counterbalance the economic strength of the African union. The 
author refers to a paper, The Rise of African Nationalism in Northern 
Rhodesia, in preparation, which will probably give a more complete 
treatment of the racial issue and will be a welcome complement to 


the present excellent study. 


ANNEMARIE SHIMONY 
Mount Holyoke College 
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HOLLINGSHEAD, AUGUST B., and FREDRICK C. REDLICH. 
Social Class and Mental Illness: A Community Study. New York: 
John Wiley. 1958. ix & 442 pp. $7.50. 

Even without its highly suggestive findings and provocative conclu- 
sions, this volume by Drs. Hollingshead and Redlich would be a 
work of first-rate importance to social scientists in two respects. First, 
representing as it does the combined efforts of a highly qualified group 
of researchers, sociologists, psychiatrists, and psychologists, it stands 
as a major achievement of interdisciplinary probing into the com- 
plexities of human behavior. Secondly, the selected area of research 
—the relationship between social class and niental illness—is one that 
has received only sporadic attention from behavioral scientists, except 
in very recent years, although it is an important and significant area. 
“Social class and mental illness are two facets of life which members 
of our society prefer to avoid,” declare the authors at the outset of 
their study, and “we chose to study them because they represent major 
problem areas in our society.” 

Basically, the authors are seeking the answer to two questions. Is 
mental illness related to class position in our society? And, does a 
psychiatric patient’s position in the status system affect how he is 
treated for his illness? In answering these questions, several major 
methodological steps were taken. First, a psychiatric census was made, 
in which all public and private psychiatric facilities were canvassed, 
with the request that the records of patients be made available to 
investigators. Included were all persons in treatment with a psy- 
chiatrist, or under the care of a clinic or mental hospital during a 
specified six-months period. That this census excluded certain indi- 
viduals who may have been involved in therapeutic relationships 
with persons not in any of the above categories is acknowledged by 
the authors, who felt it neither feasible nor desirable to include them 
in this study. Secondly, a 5 percent sample of the population of the 
community was obtained, by using both the most recent government 
census figures and the city directory for the same period, and selecting 
at random one name in twenty as the basis for interviews. 

By applying Hollingshead’s Index of Social Position—an index 
previously tested and utilized in other sociological stratification studies, 
and emphasizing areas of residence, occupation, and education as key 
criteria of social-class position—it was possible to stratify both 
the psychiatric population and the 5 percent sample in a manner 
that makes comparison relatively easy. The classes that emerged 
from this indexing were: Class I, consisting of the community’s 
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leaders, business and professional, who constitute 3.4 percent of the 
population, live in the best residential areas, and have the most edu- 
cation; Class II, g percent of the population, comprising people 
engaged in the lesser ranking professions and in managerial posi- 
tions; Class III, 21.4 percent of the population, whose typical occupa- 
tion is that of salaried employee or white-collar worker, although a 
number of these are owners of small businesses; Class IV, the 48.5 
percent whose family heads are skilled or semi-skilled workers; and 
Class V, the bottom of the social pyramid, consisting for the most part 
of the semi- and unskilled workers who constitute the poorest section, 
economically and socially, of the community. 

By applying this indexing system to both population groups, the 
psychiatric group and the 5 percent sample, some general conclusions 
were drawn: a definite relationship was observed to exist between 
class position and mental illness, with the greater proportion of mental 
patients concentrated in the lower social classes. Class V, for example, 
contributed an exceptionally high number of patients, proportionately. 
To make sure that other variables were not affecting these results, 
such factors as sex, age, religion, and marital status were all held 
constant. The results were the same: Class V still contributed a highly 
disproportionate number of patients. It should be added that the 
findings lend no support whatever to the theory that mentally ill 
persons tend to “drift” down into the lower classes. 

Using the Veterans Administration classification system as the most 
reasonable and widely accepted, Hollingshead and Redlich reveal 
some striking information on the spread of neuroses and psychoses 
among the various classes. The rates of neuroses, for example, 
appeared to be most heavily concentrated in the first two classes, while 
the bulk of lower-class patients were suffering from the more disabling 
psychotic disorders. The question of undiagnosed and untreated 
neurotic disorders among the lower classes and the whole problem of 
availability of psychiatric care for all sections of the population are 
directly relevant to this aspect of the study. 

In considering the distribution of psychoses among the classes, a 
vivid picture emerges: each type of psychosis is clearly related to 
class status, with the preponderance of disorders concentrated among 
the lower classes. In analyzing the rates of the various types of 
psychoses, the observation is made that in the case of the so-called 
affective disorders (such as manic or depressive psychoses, involutional 
melancholia) the rate was two and one-half times greater in Class V 
than in Classes I and II; among the organic disorders (such as psy- 
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choses due to infectious disease or trauma) the rate was twenty-eight 
times greater in the lowest class than in the first two! 

In an extended discussion of the process of treatment, the authors 
report “real differences in where, how, and how long persons in the 
several classes have been cared for by psychiatrists.” And here too 
some exceedingly interesting data are revealed. Upper-class patients 
are the most likely to receive psychotherapy, while lower-class patients 
are usually restricted to organic treatment, such as the shock therapies. 
Full-scale psychoanalysis is almost totally limited to the Class I and 
Class II patients, while those in Class V very often receive no treatment 
whatever, and are likely to remain aa charges in mental institu- 
tions for the rest of their lives. 

In an examination of a publicly sonpeined clinic, two members of 
the research team investigated more intensively, in one specific setting, 
the interrelations of social factors and the practice of psychiatry, and 
one of their findings established that the higher the social class a 
patient belonged to, the longer he was likely to remain in treatment. 
And they found something else: that even though the staff was paid 
by the clinic, the patient’s class status determined the professional 
level of the therapist who treated him. That is, upper-class patients 
were treated by fully trained psychiatrists, and lower-class patients by 
undergraduate medical students, even though formally all patients 
had equal access to the clinic’s facilities. The gulf between high- 
status psychiatrists, the bulk of whom are themselves members of 
Class I, and lower-class patients cannot be bridged merely by pro- 
viding less expensive treatment. The cultural outlook of the psy- 
chiatrist, the manner in which members of different classes view 
both the psychiatrist and psychiatry itself, the meaning of mental 
illness to the members of different social classes, and finally, the 
problem of communication between doctor and patient must all be 
taken into consideration in attempting to resolve this problem. 

Drs. Hollingshead and Redlich compare both social class and mental 
illness to an iceberg: go percent of the bulk is concealed under the 
surface. Another iceberg analogy is suggested by their study: the 
true prevalence of mental illness as compared with the treated preva- 
lence. The authors themselves admit they have left this question 
unanswered, but there can be little doubt of the importance of inves- 
tigating this relationship with the same resourcefulness and dedica- 
tion that they have demonstrated in this study. Another unanswered 
question is why the rate of distribution of a type of mental illness is 
likely to be higher in ore class than in another. Are there possibly 
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within a given class social factors that can be correlated with a par- 
ticular type of mental illness? 

As a pioneering work of first-rank importance in the newly devel- 
oping field of social psychiatry, Social Class and Mental Illness 
deserves the widest audience among social scientists, whether or not 
they are immediately concerned with the problems involved. In the 
boldness of their approach and in the massive scope of their study, 
combined as it is with the most exemplary refinements of methodo- 
logical techniques, the authors have impressively demonstrated the 
effectiveness of interdisciplinary research applied to some of the most 
pressing social problems of our time. We can only hope this is but 
the beginning. 

Morris L. FRIED 
New York City 


FRIEDRICH, CARL JOACHIM. The Philosophy of Law in Histori- 
cal Perspective. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1958. x & 252 pp. 
$4.75. . 

Professor Friedrich notes what is too often ignored, that “Every 
philosophy of law is part of a particular general philosophy.” The 
present small volume achieves philosophical spaciousness through its 


outward orientation toward systematic world views. On the historical 
side, however, it is rather cramped. A series of brief chapters runs 
from the Old Testament to the problem of world law, dealing on the 
way with the principal authors in jurisprudence. In some cases, as 
in the discussion of Bodin, the position is quite novel; the reader 
would like to see it argued at greater length. On other topics the 
limitations of space permit only the reporting of received opinion; 
Professor Friedrich indicates his assent or dissent, and offers sources 
in the footnotes, but refrains from extended discussion that would 
destroy the proportion of the work. Since there exists no adequate 
portrayal of the history of jurisprudence, one wishes that Professor 
Friedrich had chosen to work on a larger canvas. 

But encyclopaedic coverage is not really his ambition. He is prin- 
cipally interested in describing those views and traditions that pro- 
duced the theory of constitutionalism, and rebutting the theories di- 
rectly opposed. Constitutionalism, for Professor Friedrich, involves 
the separation and division of powers, and also a jurisprudential 
theory: “just law is a system of reasonable rules which are grounded 
in the common experience of man, which seek to realize justice, which 
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are created with the participation of all the members of the legal com- 
munity on the basis of a constitution, and which rest upon the con- 
tinuous common effort of these members.” 

The author's purpose, therefore, is twofold: to define constitution- 
alism in historical terms; and to advocate a critical analysis of political 
and legal systems, with constitutionalism as the standard of judgment. 
He calls this a natural-law position. But it is an unorthodox one. 
He concedes that positive law is positively valid even though it is 
inconsistent with “natural law.” 

Under the impact of totalitarian systems in the 1930s, political 
scientists began to turn to the study of values. Many of them, like 
Professor Friedrich, have identified this new concern with the old 
natural-law tradition. This appears to be an erroneous characteriza- 
tion. Bentham was a legal positivist, but he distinguished between 
descriptive and censorial jurisprudence, law as it is and as it should 
be. Questions of the value of law were not for him, as for the natural- 
law philosophers, questions of validity. The legally valid might lack 
value. This is also Professor Friedrich’s position. 

With St. Thomas natural law was not a substantive principle com- 
parable to Bentham’s censorial jurisprudence; it was a principle of 
jurisdiction, a theory to justify papal supremacy. On this score too 
Professor Friedrich is in the tradition of Bentham rather than St. 
Thomas. The failure of the utilitarian psychology makes it necessary 
to turn to other sources for the substantive content of a censorial juris- 
prudence. Professor Friedrich has turned to history, which is prob- 
ably the best source of prudential rules we have. It is as a reflective 
review of historical contributions of this order that the book will make 
its place. 

Francis D. WoRMUTH 


University of Utah 


JEWKES, JOHN, DAVID SAWERS, and RICHARD STILLERMAN. 
The Sources of Invention. New York: St. Martin’s Press. 1958. xii 
& 428 pp. $6.75. 

The first part of this book contains a general discussion of the 
conditions of invention. It is based on case studies of many individual 
inventions, fifty of which are reported on in the second part of the 
book. In each case attention is paid to the inventors and their per- 
sonal backgrounds: whether they were scientists, or people working 
in the industry to which the inventions applied, or outsiders; whether 
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they were occasional or professional inventors; and most of all, whether 
they were individual inventors working on their own, or members of 
research teams working under the direction or guidance of corporate 
management. 

The general discussion centers around certain contentions that are 
assumed to be widely accepted and that are highlighted by quotations 
from outstanding authors in the field. In summary these writers are 
held to take the position that “in the nineteenth century most in- 
vention came from the individual inventor who had little or no 
scientific training, and who worked largely with simple equipment 
and by empirical methods and unsystematic hunches... In the twen- 
tieth century the characteristic features of the nineteenth are rapidly 
passing away. The individual inventor is becoming rare... Useful 
invention is to an ever-increasing degree issuing from the research 
laboratories of large firms which alone can afford to operate on ap- 
propriate scale . . . invention has become more automatic, less the 
result of intuition or flashes of genius and more a matter of deliberate 
design” (pp. 31-32). J. K. Galbraith is quoted as saying that “A be- 
nign Providence . . . has made modern industry of a few large firms 
an almost perfect instrument for inducing technical change” (p. 29). 

The authors find very little support for the drift of these thoughts. 
In the past too there were inventors who were in close contact with 
the sciences; and there are inventors in the present who work on 
hunches and by empirical methods. In general, the relation between 
science and industrial invention is not found to be of a simple nature. 
The seventeenth century showed progress in mathematics, but the 
nineteenth in industrial technology; and the countries with the greatest 
progress in science are not necessarily the richest. Nor can the authors 
agree with the idea that the initiative has passed from the individual 
inventor to the research teams working under the direction or guid- 
ance of corporate management. More than half of the twentieth- 
century inventions studied are held attributable to individual inven- 
tors working on their own, or as employees of institutions like univer- 
sities that grant freedom of research and are not guided by the profit 
motive. Indeed, monopoly and big business are found to have often 
opposed innovations rather than furthering them, making the indi- 
vidual inventor and scientist that much more indispensable to the 
society. 

The study certainly deals with important problems of our time. 
The rate of progress in science and technology has become a crucial 
issue, if for no other reason than because of the East-West division of 
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the world. The authors, however, hardly touch on the scientific 
and inventive problems connected with the emergence of the atom. 
As they state, their study might be called pre-atomic. They do not 
consider this a deficiency, because they are not convinced that the 
inventive process has undergone any significant change. This may be 
a too conservative attitude, but it should be helpful in developing a 
more balanced evaluation of our present problems. Even though 
business has increased its development expenditures, progress has not 
become automatic or a mere function of the amount of money spent 
on research. The creative power of scientists and inventors may be 
greatest when they work on their own, and be lessened when they have 
to take directions or become members of research teams. In general, 
private business guided by profits may fit less well with basic research 
than advertisements might lead us to believe. It may well be that in 
spite of recent developments the large majority of industrial inventions 
must be of the same nature as those in the past, and made by practical 
inventors not unlike those of a century ago. 
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Yet the reader can hardly avoid having the impression that the au- 
thors have gone too far in denying changes in the relation between 
science and technical progress, even if it is agreed that most authors 
nowadays err in the opposite direction. It would be difficult to cite 
products of a hundred years ago whose development was so dependent 
on a large body of theoretical science as the splitting of the atom and 
the development of the electronic computer. An extension of the study 
to atomic energy might have revealed not only that a change has oc- 
curred in the relation between science and invention but also that a 
study of the sources of invention can no longer exclude a discussion 
of the type of education a country offers. Present demands for an 
extension and improvement in our science education are expressly 
based on the inventive needs of our country, and it is surprising that 
the authors of this comprehensive work should have nothing to say 
on so basic an issue. 

ALFRED KAHLER 


Graduate Faculty of the New School 
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